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‘Heretics are not to be disputed with’ 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Cecil North- 
cott. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

The author of this timely book is a British 
Congregationalist, the Home Secretary and 
Literary Superintendent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. In the first three chapters 
he defines religious liberty, outlines its his- 
tory in the West, and offers a theological 
basis for Christian religious liberty in church 
and community. In substance, he accepts 
Lord Acton’s definition: religious liberty ex- 
ists where “the co-existence of different reli- 
gions is admitted with an equal right to 
govern themselves according to their own 
several principles.” It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that toleration is not true liberty when 
it is only a gracious concession made by the 
state to the individual. Religious liberty is 
not something that a state, or an absolutist 
church, offers; it is something claimed by 
the citizen and protected by law. 

In his compact section on the history of 
religious liberty, the author draws upon the 
major secondary literature, offering the 
reader a valuable introduction to the classical 
statements rejecting religious liberty and to 
those defining and defending it. He em- 
phasizes the fact that the rise of religious 
liberty in the West was not due to the ef- 
forts of the Roman Catholics or of the 
main-line Reformers. Augustine defended 
compulsion by appeal to a distorted interpre- 
tation of Christ’s words “Compel them to 
come in.” “Heretics are not to be disputed 
with,” said Luther, “but to be condemned 
unheard.” And Servetus died at the stake in 
Calvinist Geneva. When these orthodox 
Christians, Catholic and Protestant, were not 
persecuting each other, they were persecut- 
ing the Jews or the anti-Trinitarians. “We 
must look elsewhere,” says the author, “for 
more formal statements of religious liberty, 
and oddly enough [sic] one of them lies in 
that ‘heretical’ stream of Socinianism [or Uni- 
tarianism]” which began in Italian human- 
ism and passed into northern Europe and 
America. He gives ample attention to the 
contributions of the Left Wing of the Ref- 
ormation; but he does not take sufficiently 
into account either the Enlightenment or the 
American experience. In general, he stresses 
the fact that religious liberty has been “the 
slowest liberty to develop and flourish.” 

In the section of the book dealing with 
the theological basis of Christian liberty, the 
author sets forth the principle that freedom 
is “the birthright of the Christian believer, 
who accepts the lordship of Christ,” though 
he recognizes also that “religious liberty 
has some claim to be rooted in the natural 
law.” From his favorable references to 
Maritain’s exposition of natural law (as it 
involves religious freedom), the reader gets 
the impression that he accepts Maritain’s 
position at its face value, overlooking the 
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fact that the interpretation of natural law 
which obtains in Maritain’s (Roman Cath- 
olic) church has no patience with the con- 
ception of religious liberty that Maritain 
seems to be talking about and that the 
author adheres to. On the other hand, he 
forcefully, if irenically, presents the incon- 
sistencies of the Roman view. To sum up 
the Roman position he quotes Macaulay’s 
apt restatement of a phrase of Augustine’s: 
“I am in the right, and you are in the 
wrong. When you are the stronger, you 
ought to tolerate me, for it is your duty to 
tolerate truth. But when I am the stronger, 
I shall persecute you, for it is my duty to 
persecute error.” Still, he cannot retain a 
clear-eyed view of the role of Catholicism, 
for in another passage he asserts that we 
have today seen “an ample display of 
Roman Catholic opposition to the totalitarian 
claims of the state, in defense of Christian 
freedom.” Here he fails to observe that 
Catholicism in face of the totalitarian state 
is (in the end) not struggling for Christian 
freedom but for its own totalitarianism. He 
overlooks, also the fact that the Vatican did 
much directly to assist Mussolini, Hitler and 
Franco. He would do well to read Karl 
Jasper’s account in The Problem of German 
Guilt of the shock and destruction of morale 
administered to anti-Nazi Germans when 
the Vatican (with its vaunted charity and 
worldly wisdom) recognized and dignified 
Hitler by making a Concordat with him. 

The middle section of the book offers a 
valuable survey of religious liberty (and of 
its frustration) in the world today, dealing 
with Roman Catholic and also with non- 
Christian forms of tyranny in various coun- 
tries, East and West. In the concluding 
chapter the author presents “A Plan for 
Liberty,” stressing the need for the adop- 
tion of an international bill of rights. 

It is regrettable and surprising that the 
author finds little to disturb him in the 
violation of religious liberty today in Eng- 
land and America. Obviously he has not 
been out on the firing line. The present 
reviewer knows little about the conditions in 
England. He-does recall, however, that not 
so very long ago the sxc refused to permit 
the Unitarians to broadcast a program if 
they would not share their time with the 
Spiritualists. We mean here to imply noth- 


ing derogatory to the Spiritualists; like the 
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Unitarians, they no doubt wished also to 
appear on their own independent program. 
We mean only to indicate that the BBc 
would not permit the Unitarians on the radio 
unless the BBc could determine how the 
public was to classify them. But this inci- 
dent is only one of a multitude which the 
author could have reported. For example, 
he gives no attention to the covert as well 
as overt ways in which censorship “is exer- 
cised today in order to shield certain reli- 
gious groups from public criticism. 

One must be grateful to the author for 
this succinct, richly-furnished handbook on 
religious liberty: it has depth and breadth. 
Its depth is evident in the author’s convic- 
tion that religious liberty, like other liberties, 
requires a metaphysical or theological 
grounding. Its breadth appears in the au- 
thor’s reiterated contention that religious 
liberty cannot be separated from the gen- 
eral rights of man: it cannot exist in splendid 
isolation, it flourishes or flags when other 
liberties wax or wane. 

JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


Liberals will wince 


' HOW CAME OUR FAITH. By W. A. L. 


Elmslie. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.25. 


This book contains many things: Christian 
doctrine, geography, history, observations 
about the contemporary scene, sermonettes, 
and some worthwhile discussion of the He- 
brew prophets. Mr. Elmslie tried to reach 
the non-specialist reader; he worked long 
and hard at it! 

The narrative of the source of our faith 
begins with an account of the study of the 
Old Testament as literature and the Bible 
as sacred scripture. Many of the paragraphs 
in this account will make liberals wince be- 
cause the persuasion behind it is orthodox 
theology, while the argument is that of a 
social liberal. 

Many readers will find the book well 
worth its price for the two-hundred pages 
discussing the faith of the Hebrew prophets. 
The author writes as if he were preparing 
lectures for a class in Old Testament A; he 
takes nothing for granted, and gives a uni- 

fied picture ‘of the geography, history, and 

Bible source material. Though some may 
find it distracting to have long portions en- 
titled: reason, conscience, love, mercy, wis- 
dom and power; others will rejoice to have 
a book that makes a difficult subject seem 
rather simple. 

The author manages to cover an extremely 
wide range of history with ease. The many 
arguments stretch from the Greek drama- 
tists to the local feuds over Humanism. Of 
the latter he says, indignantly: “The Human- 
ists are behind the times metaphysically.” 
This pronouncement will come as no sur- 
prise to the Humanists in our fellowship! 

This reviewer prepares a sermon every 
week and for this reason, perhaps, the most 
distasteful thing about the book is that it 
is “preachy.” 
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ROBERT L. ZOERHEIDE ~ 


IN SEARCH OF THE MIRACULOUS: 
. Fragments of an Unknown Teaching. By 
_P. D. Ouspensky. New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co. $5. | 
_ Who has not at moments of “awakening” 
stopped to ponder on the meaning and pur- 
pose of existence; of this inescapable round 
of little pleasure, much pain and more 
monotony to be ended only by death; of 
___ working to have the means to eat and eating 
____ to have the strength to work; of laboring to 
____ rebuild what we destroy and destroying what 
we rebuild? : 
And our personal life? Has it an aim, a 
direction, or do we just drift in a state of 
“sleep,” not knowing why, whither, where- 
fore? Are we slaves to external influences, 
; personal and collective? Are we satisfied 
with ourselves as we are, with our inade- 
-- quacy, our inner emptiness? Do we know 
, ee _ anything about our true nature, the motives 
____ of our actions, the origin of our thoughts 
_ and the reasons for our feelings? Are we 
even aware of our movements, our postures, 
or the tone of our voice? Or are we merely 
haphazard disorganized collection of 
whims, desires, wants, hungers, prejudices, 
borrowed convictions, second-hand ideas and 
ssociative thoughts, all of which control our 
daily life and imprison our real self within? 
_ Since time immemorial men have pon- 
_ dered on these and kindred problems and 
‘some set out to seek the answers. P. D. 
Ouspensky, a mathematician and _philoso- 
_ pher, author of Tertium Organum and other 
__works, unable to find the answers in the 
academic knowledge of the West, traveled 
throughout the East in search of ancient 
esoteric schools where he believed he could 
_ find real knowledge. Shortly after his return 
in 1914 to his native Moscow, unsuccessful 
and disillusioned, he met George Gurdjieff, 
who had spent his life in the East. He im- 

_ mediately felt that at last he had found the 
teacher who had the answers. He stayed 
and studied with Gurdjieff several years. 

In his book, Ouspensky records verbatim 
his conversations with Gurdjieff covering a 
_ tremendous range of subjects, from the Abso- 

lute to the atom. In simple and clear lan- 
guage, Gurdjieff explains how the study of 
man is parallel to the study of the universe; 
ow the laws governing the growth of 
Ids, the transformation of man’s energies, 
digestion of his foods, the vibrations 
» musical scale, all obey the same law; 
evolution of energies within us can 
1ered by our struggles against physi- 
ts, emotional weaknesses and mental 
; the energies thus employed being 
or further use, whereas, through 
ss, negative emotions and mind- 
_ they are wasted and lost for- 
at “unto him that hath shall it 
from him that hath not shall 
even that which he hath.” 
ations dwell on man’s place in 


On man’s place in the scheme of things 
between the planets and the moon _ 


books 


the scheme of things between the planets 
and the moon; his sorry state and latent 


possibilities; how he can free himself from . 


the slavery to his own automatism, external 
influences and life forces by traditional 
methods which are not easy — the Kingdom 
of Heaven is not for weaklings, “it is taken 
with violence by men of force.” Man “must 
die to be reborn,” his false outerself must be 
destroyed to liberate his essential inner self 
—he must “become as a little child.” Only 
then can man really begin to grow and to 
develop his birthright — his God-given pos- 
sibilities. Only by struggling with himself, 
by choosing between his likes and dislikes, 
his actitve and passive forces, good and evil, 
can man acquire something really his own. 
Then, as his essential self grows so does his 
being, and correspondingly his understand- 
ing. Otherwise, all his learning remains 
mere mental concepts, head-information. 


Among other subjects referred to in these 
conversations between the author and Gurd- 
jieff are: What causes wars, can they be 
stopped? does humanity evolve or only the 
individual; why do people not understand 
each other; the role of sex in life and in 
inner growth; the Last Supper; materiality 
of everything in the Universe; can prayer 
help; the meaning of suffering; subjective 
and objective art; the way of a fakir, a monk 
and a yogi; is the moon a dead planet; fate, 
accident and will; can one be a Christian; 
different states of consciousness; man’s 
energies; air and impressions as food; the 
Seal of Solomon; significance of rites; initia- 
tion and the mysteries; esoteric schools in 
the East. 

The subtitle of the book is “Fragments of 
an Unknown Teaching.” They are, indeed, 
fragments. Gurdjieff died in Paris October 
28, 1949, amidst a group of his pupils (there 
are groups in France, England, the United 
States and elsewhere) after having com- 
pleted three series of books, the first series 
of which, entitled An Impartial Objective 
Study of the Life of Man, will shortly be 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

BERNARD METZ 


A polemic 
RUSSIA’S RACE FOR ASIA. By George 
Creel. New York: Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 


Mr. George Creel is properly renowned 
for several things, but special knowledge of 
either China or Russia is not among them. 
His book is entirely unimportant for this 
reason and for two others. Events have far 
outrun his printed page (a calamity which 
often befalls writers on current affairs) and 
the book is already out of date in many 
respects. It is, moreover, not a study but a 
polemic. Mr. Creel, in his eagerness to prove 
his case, is something less than precise in 
matters of fact. : 
WARREN B. WALSH 
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Featuring this photograph in its rotogra- 
vure section, the Boston Sunday Herald 
commented: The 1936 hurricane and sub- 
sequent storms dealt much damage to the 
116-year-old steeple of the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church, Massachusetts Ave- 
nue and Church Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Rather than see the historic 
landmark razed as a public safety men- 
ace, members of the parish and others 
raised a fund to have the old steeple re- 
inforced. Steel scaffolding now envelopes 
the steeple to its tip 155 feet above the 
ground, and Herald Photographer Arthur 
Hansen climbed to the top the other day 
to make these shots of the work and the 
surrounding Harvard Square area. 
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Beyond the realm of Time and Space 


MYSTICISM IN RELIGION. By the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $3.50 

This little book by one of the best repre- 
sentatives of the mystical tradition within 
the Church of England will be welcomed 
by those interested in the subject, both for 
the scholarship which the “gloomy Dean” 
brings to it, as well as for the revelation of 
Platonic overtones which illumine its pages. 
This is no gushing, sentimental, irresponsible 
presentation of “Indian fakir, the pillar-saint, 
the flagellant” which he leaves wisely “to 
the student of morbid psychology,” but a 
closely-knit philosophical argument for an 
experience heightened by the intellect and 
interpreted by that idealistic philosophy of 
Plato and Plotinus which means so much 
to the author. 

“I cannot accept any definition which 
identifies mysticism with excited or hysterical 
emotionalism, with sublimated eroticism, 
with visions and revelations, with super- 
natural (dualistically opposed to natural) 
activities, nor, on the philosophical side, with 
irrationalism.” Mysticism is rather that com- 
munion with the Highest, which the great 
mystics have experienced in a trance or 
ecstasy, and which Dean Inge is perhaps 
over-ready to assimilate with the philosophy 
of Plato in which our world is the shadow 
of the real “Ideas” of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty. ‘True, the learned Dean does not 
go so far as to espouse that extreme philo- 
sophic idealism which denies matter com- 
pletely, brushes evil out of existence with a 
genial smile as “maya” and rests content in 
the vision of some immaterial cosmic mind. 
At the same time he adheres strictly to the 
vision of Eternity as something quite distinct 
from mere unending process and prefers to 
apprehend his God beyond the realm of 
Time and Space. Any attempt to relate the 
experience in terms of a naturalistic outlook, 
in which time is a fundamental category, as 
for instance in the thought of S. Alexander, 
is treated rather hdrshly by the famous 
Dean’s well-known vitriolic pen! 

He is probably one of the last great Pla- 
tonists among English churchmen, at the 
opposite extreme in both philosophy and 
social affairs from his equally celebrated col- 
league, the Dean of Canterbury. We would 
personally give an eyetooth to see them de- 
bate these issues, for one must be a “thorn 
in the flesh” of the other. There is one 
question, however, on which they might 
both agree, and it is this vigorous condem- 
nation of Roman Catholicism which may 
come as a surprise to some Unitarians. 
“There is nothing in the political history of 
Catholicism which suggests in the slightest 
degree that the Spirit of Christ has been 
the guiding principle in its councils. If our 
Lord had returned to earth in the so-called 
ages of faith, He would probably have been 
burnt alive for denying the dogmas about 
His own person. The rigorous staticism of 
Catholic theology has obliged the Church to 
oppose and quench all independent think- 
ing, and to reject, as long as possible, the 
most irrefutable discoveries of science and 
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scholarship.” And it is worthy of note that 
this statement is not uttered by some dan- 
gerous “radical” but by the mystical Dean 
Inge who has never on any occasion shown 
any sympathy for the British labor move- 
ment. 

Some of the Dean’s readers, however, will 
regret that his social sympathies have so con- 
sistently been on the side of conservatism, 
and that he does not apprehend the essen- 
tial mystical implications of those social re- 
formers whose will is completely integrated 
with the ideals of social Righteousness. To 
the charge that mystics, in their individual- 
ism have not been much given to collective 
betterment, the author has little to answer 
except to assert that the services of mystics 
to humanity are sufficiently warranted by the 
fact that these mystics commune with truth, 
goodness and beauty, which assuredly is a 
better attitude than the pursuit of material 
things. True, but the modern age will not 
easily be convinced that mysticism need any 
longer be satisfied with individual visions of 


a transcendental realm divorced from the: 


fate of men in history. It will be worth- 
while however, to compare Dean Inge’s 
views of religious symbolism with those of 
Tillich and Urban. He certainly is more 
“this-worldly” than Tillich and the Neo- 
orthodox. 

Another point on which some New Testa- 
ment scholars would disagree with the 
learned Dean is his affirmation that “it is St. 
Paul whom we must regard as the founder 
of Christian mysticism.” For instance, 
Johannes Weiss in his History of Primitive 
Christianity was of the opinion that “pres- 
ent investigators have exaggerated the mean- 
ing of the Christ mysticism” (Vol. II, p. 
470), and. that it was doubtful if the re- 
puted writings of Paul had the proper 
“mystical temperature!” 

But, all in all, this newest of works on 
mysticism is richly rewarding. The dis- 
tinguished Dean approaches his subject well 
aware of the many pitfalls involved in 
popular misconceptions, of the many super- 
stitions among the uneducated of the pres- 
ent day. “Necromancy, astrology, alchemy, 
palmistry, and spiritualism are the reproach 
of mysticism, and have nothing to do with 
the philosophy which is our subject.” When 
he does attempt to work out the Platonic 
philosophy which underlies his own type of 
mysticism, the author is much more tenta- 
tive and cautious than Du Nouy, for in- 
stance, who seems to have the whole cosmos 
very neatly arranged to produce with ad- 
mirable agility, simple-minded believers in a 
pale Modernism. There is much more ma- 
turity of thought in the so-called “gloomy 
Dean,” full acceptance of the results of 
even radical Biblical scholarship, awareness 
of the shortcomings of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism, a keen appraisal of “present 
discontents,” so that those whose approach 
to mysticism is by way of evolutionary the- 
ism or emergent naturalism will appreciate 
this noble exposition to delineate Platonic 
mysticism and to make clear its relevance to 
our times. ALFRED STIERNOTTE 


The Beacon 
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Most Americans are astonished 
when they learn that the first pub- 
lication of Schweitzer’s works in 
England caused a furor rivalled. 
only by the contemporary contro- 
versy in America (in a different 
field of scholarship) over Paul 
Blanshard’s latest book. Schweit- 
zer’s British publisher not only 


faced the fire of controversy but 


also faced a crippling boycott. The 
publisher was accused of spreading 
anti-Christian doctrine, betraying 
Christ, sabotaging the church, ete. 


Now, even the “Fundamentalist” 
Protestants in America heap praise 
upon Albert Schweitzer. There 
have been many Catholic tributes, 
too (such as the article by a priest 
in The Reader’s Digest several 
years ago entitled “God's Eager 
Fool’). But lately a new note has 
crept into Roman Catholic publica- 
tions. For example, a reviewer of 
the Beacon Press Schweitzer book, 
Goethe: Four Studies, writing in 
the Fordham University quar- 
terly, Thought, says bluntly: “Dr. 
Schweitzer is not a Christian: he 
lacks not only the Faith, but also 
the inner conviction—unlike Goethe 
who lacked, I believe, simply the 
supernatural virtue—that Christian- 
ity has any relevance to modern 
man. ... There is much shallow 
humanitarianism expounded, which 
in contrast with the Christian con- 
cept of the. nobility of the person, 
cannot but appear drab; and there 
is an excessive exaltation of indi- 
vidual effort.” 
e e e 

Contracts have just been signed 
for a British edition of ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOLOGY, com- 
piled by Charles R. Joy—the first of 
the Beacon Schweitzer series. The 
British publisher is the  distin- 
guished London house, A. & C. 
Black, Ltd. The fourth book in this 
seriés, THE AFRICA OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER, has just appeared in 
two overseas editions—British and 
Dutch. The respective publishers 
are Black, London, and World's 
Window, Amsterdam. The first 
printing of the Dutch edition was 
almost exhausted in advance orders. 
The German edition of the latter 
book is in preparation. 
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Each and every couple 


SEX AND YOU. By LeMon Clark, M. D. 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $2.75. 

Here is a volume which starts with the 
premise: “Sex is fun, It was meant to be 
fun. It may be nice, lovely, beautiful, 
noble—but it is fun—if we do not make a 
problem of it.” Convinced that most of the 
inner conflicts troubling individuals today can 
be traced back to misconceptions of the na- 
ture and role of sex in life, Dr. Clark pro- 
poses to talk about the subject objectively, 
sanely, reasonably and openly. The result- 
ing discussion may be strong meat for some, 
but certainly Sex and You is one of the most 
readable and profitable books in a field that 
is rapidly becoming well-covered. 

It begins with a discussion of sexual 
philosophy and sexual attitudes. In the proc- 
ess Dr. Clark launches a vigorous attack 
on the many old-wives tales, folk legends 
and woodshed talk that still parade the 
streets labeled “true and factual informa- 
tion.” Next comes the subject of marriage 
and the questions: Why get married? What 
is marriage? What is love? What is the role 
of sex in marriage? Why plan a family? 
What are the methods of birth control? 
Then follows a most significant and profit- 
able chapter on the love life and sexual 
problems of couples who have begun life 
anew at forty. This chapter, entitled “When 
the Rose-Colored Glasses Give Way to 
Bifocals,” is almost unique in a book on 
marriage and itself is worth the original 
price of admission. The concluding pages 
have some pertinent comments to make on 
the subject of divorce. 

LeMon Clark is a former Universalist 
minister, a practicing physician specializing 
in obstetrics and gynecology, and an active 
layman in the Unitarian Church of Okla- 
homa City. Many Unitarians in the South- 
west will remember his lectures on Sex Ed- 
ucation given at the Ardmore Institute of 
1948. As for myself, I plan to build a 
stockpile of Sex and You and make certain 
that a copy of it gets into the hands of each 
and every couple coming to my office to dis- 
cuss their plans for marriage. I know of no 
better book in the field of sex for them to 
read, ROBERT W. SONEN 


Sweet and prudent 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY MARRIAGE. 
By Roy <A. Burkhart. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1. 


_ This little gift book, designed as a “Guide 
for a Man and a Woman in Marriage and 
the Family,” should be of interest to sociol- 
ogists and historians. 

Mr. Burkhart, according to the jacket 
blurb, has “an extraordinary record of coun- 
‘selling in preparation for marriage.” The 
book is dedicated “to my wife on our Thir- 
tieth Anniversary.” These two facts indicate 
the author’s empirical skill in marriage rela- 
Honships. A careful reading of his book, 
er, leaves the impression that the skill 
is merely empirical and without any consist- 
ent theoretical basis. The text is a collection 


_ of prudent maxims (work out a budget, con- 


sult a physician, plan your family, seek 
common interests, go to church together, 
“attend lectures, symphonies and other ac- 
tivities which will keep your soul breath- 
ing”) all sweetened with romantic inspira- 
tion (Kahlil Gibran and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and the author’s own “if the rela- 
tionship is right, he goes forth to win their 
security, and then at eventide or at the end 
of interval, he returns home, expectant and 
hopeful; and she waits for him impatiently 
and restlessly for they know in such a union 
that they are one spiritually”). 

The picture of the “happy marriage” 
which emerges (sound budget, planned 
family, scheduled visits to in-laws, yearly 
health examinations, lectures, symphonies, 
and child-nurture classes along with a con- 
scious determination to “continue to ‘make 
love’” by the book which is available at 25 
cents a copy by the same author) would 
be really appalling except for the fact that 
this kind of marriage is possible for a lim- 
ited segment of humanity. “Only for two 
people who commit themselves fully to 
Christ and His way and to the life of prayer 
is given the high motivation, the quality of 
understanding, the capacity for sensitivity 
which are necessary for marriage at its best.” 
That is, I guess, the secret, and now if you 
get involved in such a happy marriage you 
have yourself to blame. 

NAPOLEON W. LOVELY 


The “nether world’ 


THE SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA. By 
Elmer T. Clark. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $3. 


Twelve years ago, Dr. Clark pioneered in 
a neglected field when he wrote the first 
comprehensive study of “the small sects,” 
more popularly known as the cults. He has 
now revised and enlarged his original work, 
and the result is easily the most inclusive 
reference work yet available dealing with 
the nature of the almost four hundred small 


“My goodness, that was exciting!) What 
do you suppose will happen to Job next 
week?” (Courtesy, Saturday Review of 
Literature.) 
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sects which claim the ten percent of Amer- 
ica’s church membership which does not fee] 
at home in the larger, more respectable 


bodies. 


His effort is to single out the distinctive 
rather than the common aspects of these 
groups. He classifies them into the Pessi- 
mistic or Adventist sects, such as the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses and Seventh Day Adventists, 
which appeal to the disinherited who have 
lost all hope of human society; the Perfec- 
tionist or Subjectivist sects such as the Naza- 
renes, Quakers and Oxford Group, which 
seek personal holiness and perfection of life 
in freedom from temptation and the “desires 
of the flesh”; the Charismatic or Pentecostal 
sects, such as the Church of God and Father 
Divine’s movement, which constitute the left 
wing of the subjectivists, seeking the spirit 
of prophecy and the gift of tongues; the 
communal sects such as the Shakers and 
the House of David, which withdraw from 
the world into colonies where social approval 
denied elsewhere is obtained; the Legalistic 
or Objectivist sects such as the small splits 
from the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian and 
Baptist bodies, which stress certain observ- 
ances and forms, or a rejection of them, as 
essential to religion; the Egocentric sects 
such as Christian Science and New Thought, 
which seek physical comfort and freedom 
from pain and disease as their objectives; 
and the Esoteric sects, devotees of mystical 
religion, nearly all of them offshoots of 


Hinduism. 


“A narrow dogmatism is perhaps the most 
nearly universal characteristic of the typical 
sectarian spirit,” comments Dr. Clark, but his 
analysis of the appeals offered by these 
groups is objective and sympathetic nonethe- 
less. They have come into existence as a 
direct result of the Protestant Reformation 
with its basic spirit of individual religious ex- 
perience and seeking for direct knowledge of 
God. Among the most pervasive appeals of 
the sects, he mentions the appeal to the 
poverty-stricken who have little hope of this 
world; the appeal to Puritan morality in 
those to whom the indulgences of the pros- 
perous are denied by circumstance; and the 
appeal to the emotionally starved who crave 
vigorous and unreflective emotional outlets 
denied them by the conventionality of re- 
spectable religion. The sects “possess 
elements of value which others have omitted 
and might well incorporate.” 


This is an essential reference work for a 
modern minister's library and a surprisingly 
readable book which can save one many a 
trip to the library in search of hitherto un- 
collated facts about the “nether world” of 
American religion. PETER H. SAMSOM 
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books ‘ 


Stormy fighter 


HIS COUNTRY WAS THE WORLD: A 
LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. $2.50. ; 

Beneath the somewhat breathless enthu- 
siasm and high-speed style in which this 
book is written is to be found something of 
the still-to-be-written biography of Thomas 
Paine for which we are waiting. Here, at 
least, is reflected the open, tolerant, widely 
appreciative attitude of the true liberal spirit, 
in which Thomas Paine must be evaluated if 
the full impression of this astonishing man 
upon the soul of America as well as upon the 
pages of its history is ever to be adequately 
recorded, and presented in its full dimensions 
to modern generations of readers. 

It was probably not Miss Hawthorne’s in- 
tention to write the definitive biography, 
anyway. The contagious enthusiasm with 
which Miss Hawthorne tells the straight- 
forward story of Paine’s life would, regard- 
less of her intention, make it an ideal biog- 
raphy for youth. 

Tom Paine does come alive here; and one 
follows the course of his exhaustless devotion 
to the cause of true liberty as if he were 
actually a companion and collaborator. More- 
over, every reader is likely to leave this book 
with a deepened appreciation and a height- 
ened admiration of this stormy fighter for 
our: true American cause of a world-wide 


humanity, regardless of the extent of his 


previous knowledge of Tom Paine. The total 
emphasis of Miss Hawthorne’s book moves 
this reviewer to place beside the familiar 
quotations from the author of the “Crisis,” 
“Common Sense,” “The Rights of Man,” 
“The Age of Reason,” and the innumerable 
smaller pamphlets, this one which is de- 
cidedly apposite today: “The true idea of a 
great nation, is that which extends and pro- 
motes the principles of universal society; 
whose mind rises above the atmosphere of 
local thoughts, and considers mankind, of 
whatever nation or profession, as the work 
of the Creator. . .” CLYDE D. WILLIAMS 


To the past 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF WESTERN 


MAN. By Stringfellow Barr. New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Company. $4. 


Like many another critic of contemporary 
civilization, Stringfellow Barr has turned his 
attention to the past to gain a perspective 
of what is happening in the present. This 
book, aptly described by the title, is the 
result of his thirty years of historical study. 
He begins with the early symptoms of decay 
in the mediaeval synthesis, and traces the 
course of events to the present day. It is 
interesting reading, and it covers that range 
of subjects which would be of interest to a 
university student. There is amazingly little 
that makes the volume differ from many 
other good studies, and there is far less of 
critical interpretation than one would nor- 
mally expect from an author of Mr. Barr’s 
interests. The Preface expresses a fear that 
readers may think he goes too far in carry- 
ing the torch for world government, but this 
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“Here’s where I quote Blanshard.” 


is without basis; if anything, his convictions 
are too veiled. 

As a survey of world history during: the 
past five hundred years, Mr. Barr has given 
an excellent account of himself. But so far 
as the positive light on our crisis is concern- 
ed, he is too much the disinterested scholar 
to have a place among the great prophets of 
our day. 

One is apologetic for not praising such 
a book more—I read it through with inter- 
est and profit, and all who pick it up will 
find it satisfying; but it lacks an essential 
quality which one wants in historical studies 
these days. Mr. Barr gives the impression 
that he is moving from one position to an- 
other, and he is just not too certain what 
should be said to his fellowmen. In a bib- 
liographical note he lists many of the great 
classics of literature, but the text does not 
illustrate the same passion for them which 
characterized his utterances when he was 
at St. John’s College. J. RAYMOND COPE 


Sifted again and again 
ENRICHING WORSHIP. A. J. William 


Myer, Editor and Compiler. New York:. 


Harper. $3.50. 

Worship materials collected by the com- 
piler over a period of twenty years have 
been “sifted again and again” in the prepa- 
ration of this book which is intended as an 
aid to all those whose business it is to ar- 
range services of Christian worship. Like 
the [supposed] ancient writings of Moses, 
David and Solomon, these materials have 
been arranged in five parts or “books.” 

Nearly half of the 359 pages in this vol- 
ume are given over to a collection of poems 
of a varied nature. Like all such collec- 
tions, it will be evaluated according to the 
individual tastes and theological viewpoints 
of those who may wish to use it. Much of 
this section is of high literary quality; a 
goodly part of it is from Unitarian and other 
liberal sources; most of it is fairly well 
known; some of it new and of real worth. 
A particularly good example of the latter is 
the compiler’s own verse, entitled “And 
Cheaper, Too!” 

Perhaps the best section of the book is 
that in which the editor has compiled the 
best ethical portions of the Psalms. This, 
we think, from the orthodox Christian point 
of view, is especially well done and, for 
those who find joy in the old Hebrew hymn 
book, will be a delight. ‘ 

The prose section of the book is the least 
impressive, and those acquainted with Great 
Companions, compiled by Robert F. Leav- 


ens, will find little here to attract them. 
While the editor claims to have ruled out 
the highly sentimental in making his selec- 
tions, there nevertheless remains enough of 
it here to satisfy the cravings of the most 
emotional of preachers. ; 
The prayers will be of benefit to those 
who feel the need of help in giving expres- 
sion to their aspirations and, for the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, they have 
been well chosen and edited. The section 
of aphorisms is rich in both ancient and 


modern wisdom. 


The big defect in this volume—and it is a 
big one—is the lack of a subject index, Au- 
thor, title, or even first line indexes are of 
very little help in finding quickly appropri- 
ate material for a definite sermon theme. A 
good subject index would enhance the value 
of this volume manyfold. 

It is amazing, incidentally, to find so 
much purely humanistic material being sug- 
gested these days as Christian material for 
the use of orthodox Christian ministers. 

THEODORE C. ABELL 


With fresh insight 
PATHBREAKERS: Short Biographies 
of Six Pioneers of Religious Liberalism. 
By. Nina Moore Tiffany. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $2. 


At a church-supper not, long ago I sat 
next to the wife of a distinguished citizen 
of Massachusetts who is also a devoted Uni- 
tarian, and I found her troubled and con- 
cerned over our failure to “hold the younger 
generation” within the Unitarian fellowship. 
Candidly and with sincerity she asked the 
direct question, “What are we doing to 
transmit to our children the deep loyalty we 
feel for our own church?” 

This book by Mrs. Tiffany is an important 
part of the answer. I wish it might be placed 


~ in the hands of every young Unitarian, for 


it breathes the very spirit of understanding 
devotion to the great tradition that is our 
priceless heritage. 

It is beautifully written, with sensitive- 
ness, imagination, sound scholarship and lov- 
ing care. There isn’t a sensational or thea- 
trical word on any of its pages—no slightest 
attempt to “dress up” the story or give it 
any appeal or thrill that is not inherent in the 
characters and events. The men and women 
speak for themselves, and the author con- 
trives with great skill and modesty to sta 
in the background. This method of telling 
the story is different—some people might call 
it old-fashioned—but it is very effective, for 
it rests on the assumption that the reader 
also has sensitiveness and imagination. 

Mrs. Tiffany has told the stories of Chan- 
ning, Emerson, and Parker, of Harm Jan 
Huidekoper and the Howes, with fresh in- 
sight into familiar values and with restraint 
that is far more persuasive than exuberant 
praise. She might have had as her motto 
these words from Anatole France: “Be satis- 
fied with opening your scholars’ minds, and 
do not overload them. Without any inter- 


ference of yours, they will catch fire at the — 


point where they are inflammable.” 
This book is a superb example of good 


teaching. Unitarian parents will a 
serious mistake if they do not make full — 


use of it. FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 
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OPEN FORUM “y 


Wanted: a church more full of 
the spirit of organic oneness 


Following are the principles of the Unity 
Church of Tokyo: 1 

1. Reflecting on ourselves and confessing 
our imperfections, we worship God (God in 
the Buddhist meaning included), and loving 
our neighbors we aspire after the realization 
of an ideal community. 


2. We profess democracy which is based 


on freedom and solidarity, and heartily de- 
sire to live on a creative religion which is 
carried on by individual autonomy and co- 
operation. 

8. Revering the saints and sages of East 
and West, both ancient and modern, and 
deeply appreciating their teachings, we in- 
tend to realize universal religion. 

4, We seek after the harmonious satisfac- 
tion of our spirituality and intellect, and aim 
at the attainment of pure religion that is 
compatible with true scientific knowledge. 


5. Because we are convinced of the mutual 
supplementariness and ultimate unity of all 
religions, though we reject their standardiza- 
tion, we seek friendly relation with any reli- 
gious organization, both domestic and for- 
eign, as far as it is not against these prin- 
ciples. ; 


The word “unity” in the name of the 
church refers to the fundamental unity of 
all the great religions of the world. This 
will show you that the church aims at a 
universal religion. However, as it has not 
yet established its own service form, it is 
following the service form of Christianity, 
using Christian hymns. Having no minister, 
the church is entirely conducted by laymen. 
In this respect, it resembles the Society of 
Friends. A member of the church makes a 
religious speech on Sunday. 

However, I must confess that a church 
of such character, being too individualistic 
and rationalistic, does not satisfy my deep 
spiritual needs. I long for a church more 
full of the spirit of organic oneness which 
is symbolized by the expression “the body 
of Christ.” 

I am reading Dr. Wilbur’s A History of 
Unitarianism. What an admirable study it 
is! I wait with the greatest eagerness for 
the publication of the second volume, which 
is to treat the Unitarian movement in Hun- 
gary, England and America. 

IcHIBO HARA, Tokyo, Japan, 
Member, Unitarian Church 
of the Larger Fellowship 


Dewey and Latin America 


Apropos the special section devoted to Dr. 
John Dewey in the November issue of The 
Christian Register, I should like to offer the 
following notes indicating that the Vermont- 
born “Yankee” educator and philosopher is 
recognized by thinkers in Latin America. 

In Mexico, for example, Ignacio Otero de 
la Torre, although critical of Dewey’s philo- 
sophical position, writes that the United 
States educator attempts “to integrate the 
concept of true education.” The Mexican 
also points out that Dewey, while not accept- 
ing Communism, nevertheless sees the need 
for social reconstruction. 

Turning to Havana, Cuba, the monthly re- 
view, Ultra, has reprinted in Spanish two 
articles about Dewey. 

In Argentina, -two professors, Francisco 
Romero and Eugenio Pucciarelli, are co- 
authors of a manual on logic. An appendix 
contains a long list of books under the title, 
“Chronology of Modern Logic.” It begins 


with Bacon’s Novum Organum (1620) and 
ends with Dewey’s Logic, The Theory of 
Inquiry (1938). The late Argentine socialist, 
Anibal Ponce, wrote in one of his books that 
Dewey is among the initiators of child psy- 
chology and the new education. Julio 
Navarro Monzo, a native of Portugal but 
living in Argentina, rejects Dewey’s Hu- 
manism, but declares that he is “its 
greatest exponent with the book, A Com- 
mon Faith.” Finally, one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in Latin America, Editorial 
Losada, in Buenos Aires, has published one 
of Dewey’s books translated into Spanish by 
Professor Lorenzo Luzuriaga, _ entitled 
Democracia y Educacion (1946). The pub- 
lisher’s announcement. states that “for the 
first time there is published authoritatively, 
in Spanish, the fundamental work of the 
most eminent representative of the pedagogy 
of our time.” 

REY. JOHN H, HERSHEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A vague (if scarey) sense of God 


Congratulations to Arthur E. Murphy for 
bringing Reinhold Niebuhr out of the co- 
coon of polysyllabics and philosophical am- 
biguities in which he usually hides. I think 
his comment that we are not asked to believe 
enough by Niebuhr, is worth pushing further 


he pressed it. When stripped of his 
e Niebuhr is seen to believe very 
le — he has a yague (if scarey) sense of 


God, but beyond that he has little in com- 
mon with Christians, orthodox or liberal, 
except the words he uses — salvation, sin, 
gospel, et al. 

I think this gives us a clue to the popu- 
larity of Niebuhr and the whole school of 
“dialectical theologians.” They have an 
emotional attachment to the “good old 
words” of Christianity—doubtless left over 


" 

from their Sunday School days. They all 
went through their “liberal period”— thus 
Niebuhr is no longer “credulous” about 
miracle and doctrine; they all are disillu- 
sioned liberals — thus Niebuhr is no longer 
credulous about faith in progress or reason. 
In their search out of their disillusion they 
have returned to meditate on. the sonorous 
words of the “old time religion,” and some- 
times to meditate on just their own words. 
The words no longer mean the same thing — 
“we must not be literalists’— yet a sort of 
incantation must be manufactured out of 
these old words. 

The existence and the appeal of the neo- 
orthodox theology is a sort of back-handed 
tribute to the old fashioned Sunday School 
where words were learned as religion, and 
religion as words. The amazing result is 
that a grown intelligent and educated man 
like Niebuhr thinks he has a Christian the- 
ology just because the right words, Faith, 
Resurrection, and Last Judgment, are 
garbled together into a weighty book. It is 
even more amazing that anyone can believe 
that the end product is the answer to the 
world’s search for a faith. 

REV. HOWARD BOX, Girard, Penna. 


No saint to lead 

In his address at the last Annual Meeting, 
Dr. Eliot said, among other things: “We 
stand for Religion against the rising tide of 
secularism in a world that has very largely 
accepted a materialistic if not an atheistic 
philosophy.” 

These words would have been more ap- 
propriate coming from Fulton J. Sheen. One 
wonders what has become of Unitarian lib- 
eralism. 

Even the Catholic philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain, is more liberal and realistic than 
Dr. Eliot. 

In Notre Dame Alumnus, July-August is- 
sue, Dr. Maritain writes: “The reason why 
the current social revolution has placed so 
many in opposition to religion is because 
the revolution, unlike so many other revolu- 
tions, has not been led by a saint. 

“In fact, except for a few men of faith 
: . the task, as we know, was not led 
by saints. It even happened that atheists, 
instead of saints, took the lead in social 
matters, much to the misfortune of all. 

“In the course of modern history, when 
a particularly inhuman structure of society 
caused by the industrial revolution, made the 
problem of social justice manifestly crucial, 
there has arisen no saint to lead the Chris- 
tian revolution and instead we find the con- 
temporary atheist trying to lead the people.” 

How long is Unitarianism going to de- 
grade the Free Mind principle and remain 
stuck in the mud of New England ortho- 
doxy? How long is Beacon Street going to 
spend the income from dead men’s endow- 
ments to foster ideas as dead as their donors? 

The word religion requires a new content. 
That new content is the secular—no less. Its 
first postulate is recognition that the material 
and the spiritual are one and that no present 
concepts of deity have any validity or impor- 
tance. 

Life and reality are its concern and Man’s 
task—a better world. 

ARTHUR B. HEWSON, Chicago 
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open forum 


An open letter to Rev. Harvey Swanson: 


As a hopefully idealistic student at Har- 
vard Divinity School, I was somewhat 
shocked by your letter in the Open Forum of 
the November Register. 

You begin your letter by accusing the 
framers of the “universal religion” statement 
of “confusion of thought” since humanists, 
whom you seem to misunderstand, are in- 
cluded. But I feel Mr. Swanson, that it is 
you who have let fuzziness creep into your 
thinking. You will not admit of a sufficiently 
wide definition of religion to include human- 
ists, but as I read my dictionary (Runes: 
Dictionary of Philosophy, pps. 131-2) I see 
as definition “(a)” for Humanism, the fol- 
lowing: “Any view in which interest in 
human welfare is central.” Now I ask you 
Mr. Swanson, when has interest in human 
welfare ceased to be religious? If I believed 
that the whole Unitarian fellowship believed 
your way, I would give up all thought of the 
Unitarian ministry as a hopeless ministry to 
the narrowminded. At present, however, I 
happen to have more faith in Unitarian 
potentialities. 

As to the supposed fact that humanists 
will have “none of God” I think again that 
it is you who do. not quite understand 
humanism. Definition “(g)” under Human- 
ism in my dictionary says: “Religious 
Humanism is any view which does not con- 
sider belief in a deity vital to religion, 
though not necessarily denying its existence 
and not necessarily denying practical value 
to such belief.” (Also see “The Humanist 
Manifesto” of May, 1933.) Please note that 
a deity is not considered vital. It is not that 
humanists will have none of God; they 
merely believe in more practical action and 
less theologizing. 

As to the concept of “church” reflected in 
your letter, I think you must recognize that 
such constricting demands as you are making 


are of exactly the sort out of which, by re- 
action, the rigid church institution is made. 
You sound to me like a second century 
Gnostic crying out that it is only I who have 
the true “revelation,” and all other Chris- 
tians, if they fail to recognize my claims, are 
lost. ‘ 

With regard to these humanists which you 
try to characterize as so self-righteous and 
sectarian as to be “mightily” offended at in- 
clusion in such a “universal religion,” I’ve 
heard little of them and they seem few and 
far between. Further, they are not true 
humanists from the humanist’s side of the 
picture. One of the basic points of human- 
ism is the socially shared quest for a good 
life of value and truth. This is not, by any- 
one, to be found in sectarian exclusiveness 
or self-contented beliefs. 

In conclusion I should like to point out 
that your statement that “. . . you can recon- 
cile almost every division between religious 
folk in the world except this one — the di- 
vision between those who believe in God, 
and those who insist, as do the humanists, 
that life can and must be organized without 
reference to God,” is only an assumption 
with perhaps some historical facts towards 
its proof, but still with a very low prob- 


ability. And this probability has remained’ 


low because no one has advanced conclusive 
evidence towards its proof. 

If there is one thing liberal religion needs 
it is to be scourged of all unproved apriori 
assumptions. Your insistence on the impos- 
sibility of reconciliation between humanists 
and believers in God is one of these un- 
proved assumptions. I say, show me your 
conclusive evidence supporting your point of 
view. If you have it, I'm all for you: If you 
have no conclusive evidence you must admit 
these are quite subjective opinions. 

PAUL E. KILLINGER, Arlington, Mass. 


A rejoinder to Paul Killinger 


My dear young man: I wonder if you 
will permit me to insist that I do, indeed, 
know what religious humanism is, perhaps 
even a bit more fully than do you. After all, 
I lived for some several years in the midst of 
it, in Chicago; and I have been patiently en- 
during it in our fellowship for more than 
twenty years. I happen to have known 
many of the original signers of the Humanist 
Manifesto — and the many discussions that 
have taken place through the years about it. 

And I cannot see that there is anything 
but confusion in attempting to avoid the fact 
that Humanism is, clearly, the attempt to 
formulate a gospel without God. If Human- 
ism does not mean that, it does not mean 
anything. But it very clearly does mean that. 
And the writings of Humanists in our fellow- 
ship for many years makes that quite clear. 

It is not I who am narrow, my dear young 
man. I, along with many other deeply con- 
cerned Unitarians, are merely protesting 
against the narrowness of those humanists 
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who are trying to dominate and pervert our 
Unitarian fellowship. 

There is no question that our Unitarian 
tradition is deeply theistic and Christian. 

There is no question that the purpose of 
our American Unitarian Association is “to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the in- 
terests of pure religion, which, in accordance 
with the teachings of Jesus, is summed up in 
love to God and love to man.” 

There is no question that every officer of 
our Association, when he takes office, is 
clearly obligated to uphold and promote that 
purpose — for the exception in Section 5 
applies strictly to congregations, not to 
officers, 

There is no question that our denomina- 
tional leadership has, in the past ten years, 
tried definitely to change the purpose of 
fellowship into the propagation of religious 
humanism. 

There is no question that we who repre- 
sent “old-fashioned Unitarianism” have 


A 

YOUTH TEMPERANCE 
COUNCIL MESSAGE 

FOR TEEN AGERS 


HOW TO BE A SOCIAL 
SUCCESS 


There’s the “jolly good fellow— 
take one’s liquor like a man” way, 
which seems to work so nicely up to 
a point—certainly it makes one feel 
like a social success, but there’s a 
catch or two all the same. 


Catch No. 1 is that the effect of alco- 
hol ts not confined to the feeling of 
optimism that most of us take it for... 
in fact, this is merely a part of its less 
noticeable, but far more important, ef- 
fect of destroying our power of judging, 
and even of thinking, for ourselves. 


Catch No. 2 is that while it makes us 
more pleased with ourselves (and gives 
us less to be pleased with), it also weak- 
ens our self-control and our powers of 
resistance. It makes it harder and 
harder to say “No” to-anything or any- 
one. 


Catch No. 3 is the great delusion 
that because one drink peps us up 
a bit, two drinks will pep us up 
twice as much... . The more of a 
pick-me-up it is at first, the more of 
a pull-me-down it will be later. 


And, Catch No. 4 is the plain fact 
that in the long run, it is very bad, in- 
deed, for our health. . . . A modest 
sample is the “hangover’—we may pos- 
sibly seem a social success the night be- 
fore, but we certainly won't be any sort 
of success the next day .. . 


So do let us watch our step. Of 
course, we all know when to stop, before 
we start. 

So, if you are looking for friends, lad 
or lass, 

And admirers in heaps or in masses, 

Go as oft as you like to a lookin’ glass, 

But not to look in glasses. — 


Our Society is pleased to call 
attention to the work of the Youth 
Temperance Council, Evanston, IIl., 
in challenging young people to 
build an America of new oppor- 
tunity, gain a total understanding 
of the narcotics problem, enlisting 
them to practice total abstinence for 
physical fitness, and teaching them 
how to have a good time with a 
purpose. 


Write to the Youth Temperance 
Council at the above address for the 
following free pamphlets: “How to Be 
a Social Success,” “Don’t Fence Me In,’ 
“A Winner,” “You're Not Having Any,” 
and “Blue Print.” 


For our free pamphlets and pro- 
gram address: 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


found less and less expression of our faith in 
denominational literature, publications and 
policies. ; 

There is no question that, if present ten- 
dencies in the leadership of the ava are con- 
tinued, theistic and Christian expression will 
be steadily diminished, and finally elimi- 
nated — with the accompanying result that 
all of us who are other than Humanists will 
be compelled to seek some other fellowship 
for religious companionship and expression. 

It is the narrowness of Humanists that is 
driving theists out of Unitarianism! It is 
they who are “putting up fences” to insist 
that they represent the “wave of the future” 
and that all of us who try to adhere to his- 
toric Unitarianism are somehow deficient in 
intellect or conscience! 

No, my dear young man, you do not come 
within hailing distance of the real issue. I 
gather that you share the view of Humanists. 
That is too bad, of course. I am wondering 
what you will do, if you are offered a church 
in our Unitarian Fellowship which has for its 
covenant: “In the love of truth, and in the 
spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.” What will 
you do? Will you do the honest forthright 
thing, and refuse to serve a church with 
such a covenant — as you surely ought to 
do? Or will you accept such a pastorate 
with your tongue in your cheek, and then 
seek systematically to wean that church 
away from its own historic covenant?— as so 
many of your Humanist brethren have done! 
It would be a much more honest solution, if 
you would bless the Ethical Culture Society 
with your gospel, rather than us, I leave it 
with your conscience. 

HARVEY SWANSON, Lancaster, Pa. 


Get on with the work 


Mr. Swanson continues to challenge the 
right of Unitarians to individual freedom of 
belief. While to most of us today this seems 
intrinsically unUnitarian, it is of course not 
without precedent. Emerson withdrew 
from the Unitarian ministry because his 
thinking outran the bounds set by the Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy of his day, and Theodore 
Parker was shunned by some Unitarian min- 
isters and barred from some Unitarian pul- 
pits because of his unorthodox views. 


Long since Unitarians reached agreement 

in their confidence in man. They also 

agreed to differ in their beliefs concerning 

the nature of ultimate Reality, and to seek 

the truth with free minds. In these posi- 

tions they differed from most groups seri- 
ously interested in these matters. 


Many persons have come into our fellow- 

ship understanding that this is our outlook. 

j _ They have been drawn to us by the apparent 

_ integrity and reasonableness of our position. 

_ They know that freedom of belief is an in- 

_ dispensable condition of the search for the 

truth, You cannot tell a man to seek the 

truth and then add, “But you must not 
think beyond this point.” 


TE there is any ghost of a doubt as to our 


(Men 


gy or to the nature of reality, then let 
y this ghost at the next May Meetings 
en the matter will again be before the 


i 


om of belief in matters relating to’ 


open forum 


“Oh, [ve read it, all right. I just want 
to know what God meant by it.” 


Association in amendments to the By-Laws. 

It is important to put this matter behind 
us sO we can get on with the work which 
is ours. Whether theist, naturalist, humanist, 
or one of the serene unlabeled, we agree 
on the importance of truth and our obliga- 
tion to it, we hold similar expectations con- 
cerning the potentialities of man and his 
world, and we face a common task in creat- 
ing conditions which will permit the high- 
est development of those potentialities. Is 
not this outlook and this task enough on 
which to agree? Can we not permit our- 
selves differences of opinion as to the 
source of those potentialities? Must we not 
recognize that no one approach to truth can 
possibly reveal all of it? 

Let us assure to each individual the right 
to seek truth, without limits, and let us 
together get on with the work which waits. 

ELEANOR ROSEBRUGH, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Escaping inadequacy 

I am both pleased and disturbed after 
reading the statement by so many New Eng- 
land ministers concerning the inclusion of all 
religion as the appropriate scope of Uni- 
tarianism. 

It would be a great advance if we could 
implement the understanding of all of the 
people in the world through a synthesis of 
religious thought and experience. This would 
provide a common ground upon which it 
would be possible to build the world com- 
munity. Such a meeting ground would be 
on a plane at ethical behavior which could 
eliminate fear, hate and war. Certainly it is 
desirable from this point of view. 

Yet there is a great danger in so inclusive 
a view; the danger of dispersion of energy 
to the point that no effective leadership can 
be given to the people who look to us for 
guidance. In our fascination at the breadth 
of religious landscape, we might well over- 
look the necessity for accurate detail. In 
fact, one is tempted to suspect that those 
who feel cramped within the bounds of 
Christianity are merely escaping their own 
inadequacy. 

This last statement needs explanation. 
Christianity has been blunted and warped 
through centuries of usage. The keen edge 
of the sword of truth has been dulled by 
ecclesiastical machinations and general dis- 
interest. We can resharpen that sword, or 
we can discard it for some other weapon 


such as world-wide religion. And discarding 
is easier than reforming, as history has dem- 
onstrated many times. 

But all religions have been similarly 
blunted and warped through the centuries. 
Any weapon to which we turn our hand 
will be dull until we return that weapon to 
its first condition. Regardless of where 
or how we turn, we cannot escape hard 
work and soul-searching thought. We must 
be sure that our vision is unclouded before 
we seck to clear the vision of others (advice 
from the sermon on the mount). 

I am a fundamentalist, though not in the 
accepted usage of that term. I believe in 
getting to the fundamentals of religion 
through the vehicle which is most familiar, 
and that vehicle is Christianity in our case. 
The fundamentals of religion, in my opinion, 
are: God, Law, Love, Goodness, Purity, 
Knowledge, Conduct, Service, Hope, Immor- 
tality. These fundamentals appear in all 
religions, and Jesus gave them just as good 
a definition as any other religious leader. 
When we have mastered these fundamentals 
we can meet any person of whatever faith 
on common ground, and can build together 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

” REY. JOHN 0. FISHER, Anniston, Ala. 


Must set up sign posts 


As a member of the Unitarian church in 
Eugene, Oregon, and an ordained minister, 
I would like to add my name to the state- 
ment concerning freedom of faith prepared 
by Dilworth Lupton and others. But in 
signing my name I think that I should ex- 
plain the sense in which I adhere to it. 

When we have enough demonstrable 
truth in matters of religious concern to dis- 
tincuish between forms of faith which lead 
to death and forms which lead to a better 
life, we shall scarcely allow people to prop- 
agate faiths which lead to death. In matters 
of health we do not allow freedom in that 
sense. When it is known that certain ways 
of living spread infectious disease, we do 
not permit people to live in that way. Neither 
do we give people freedom to play around 
with atomic bombs, exploding them when 
and where they like. Right practices in 
religious faith are even more important than 
right practices in hygiene because religious 
faith concerns the good of our entire life 
and not alone physiological well being. Per- 
haps when we know enough we shall dis- 
cover that it is as dangerous to play around 
with religious faith as to play around with 
the bomb, even though the death incurred 
by a mistaken faith might be a slow creep- 
ing horror extending over several genera- 
tions. 

I subscribe to the statement because to 


‘date we do not have enough demonstrable 


and established truth to distinguished clearly 
and surely between the faith that guides to 
the better life and the other kinds. Such 
being the case we must have freedom of 
inquiry in the field of religion. When, how- 
ever, enough religious truth has been estab- 
lished to make the distinction noted, we 
must set up sign posts marking out the way 
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open forum 


of life for all to follow, and warning against 
the ways of death. If abjuring a creed 
means not to mark out the way of life which 
all must follow to avoid world catastrophe, 
then I cannot agree to such a pernicious 
form of freedom. For the present, however, 
the great need is for knowledge rationally 
and empirically demonstrated and we must 
have freedom of inquiry to find it. An irre- 
sponsible following of fancy in matters of 
religious faith is to be condemned because 
it prevents people from earnest seeking for 
the truth and also prevents them from ac- 
cepting what truth has been found. Except 
as a temporary condition due to our lack of 
knowledge, freedom to practice and prop- 


agate any faith you like, reduces religion to 
a triviality, like a harmless sport, because 
we could not grant such freedom if we 
thought the faith you happen to choose made 
any great practical difference. 

I sign the statement with this understand- 
ing of what it means: Not that men should 
be fancy-free in choosing whatever form of 
religious faith they happen to like, but that 


we should seek earnestly by approved- 


methods of inquiry to find what is the best 
form of faith. No traditional form of reli- 
gious faith when accepted uncritically can 
give us the best in religion, whether the 
tradition be called Christian, Hindu or what- 
ever. HENRY N. WIEMAN, Eugene, Ore. 


Fuse the dynamic elements 


Mr. Meserve’s editorial on Universal Re- 
ligion in The Christian Register for October 
misses the point as far as I am concerned. 
It is not a question of following a number 
of different ways at once, or of putting to- 
gether “the best from every faith” by an 
eclectic process. Something much more 
vital is at stake. 


An analogy may help to clarify the mat- 


ter. Christianity itself came into the world 
as a new synthesis. The early followers of 
Jesus thought of themselves as Jews and 
had it not been for the genius of Paul they 
might have remained simply a school within 
Judaism. Paul burst the bonds and launched 
the new religion on its wider seas. I don’t 
like his theology but I am constrained to 
recognize that he performed a supreme sery- 
ice. He, not Jesus, was the founder of 
Christianity. 

Paul synthesized within himself widely 
diverse religious elements in the religious 
life of the Mediterranean world of his time. 
To the ethical monotheism of his Jewish 
heritage he added ideas born of Greek phil- 
osophy, practices taken from the “Mystery 
Cults,” and much besides. (See Klausner: 
From Jesus to Paul.) He fused all this in 
his intense personality and gave it forth in a 
form which met the religious needs of his 
time. The result was a new religion. 

We stand in need of achieving a compar- 
able synthesis today which shall be to Chris- 
tianity, and indeed to all the other great his- 
toric faiths as Christianity was to Judaism. 
This time it must be world-wide in its scope. 
There is much in the ethical teachings and 
religious insights of the ancient faith which 
will be continued because of their intrinsic 
merits. But there is also much that is most 
vital to the life of today which is not a 
product of the religions of the past. This is 
notably true of the understanding and tech- 
niques science has given us; it is true also 
to a considerable extent of the democratic 
ideals and processes. 

What we must do is to fuse all of these 
dynamic elements of our contemporary 
world, bringing forth a fresh creative syn- 
thesis. It will not be Christianity any more 
than it will be Judaism or Buddhism. It 
will be itself, a new vital faith, more com- 
prehensive, more universal than any tradi- 
tional faith is capable of becoming. To 
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assist in mtaking articulate this common faith 
of all mankind, is, as I conceive it, the func- 
tion of the Unitarian Church. 

E. BURDETTE BAcKus, Indianapolis 


Leaps and soars 

There are times when a book needs to be 
called to the attention of readers by every 
means possible. Some books will be read 
because they have one kind of appeal. Others 
make the best seller lists through the fame 
of their authors, or because of some contro- 
versy they stir up. 

Why Jesus Died, by Pierre van Paassen, 
may not attract the wide reading public it 
deserves because it will be thought of as 
“something about religion.” And in spite 
of the wide popularity of two books by a 
Trappist monk, and another by a widely 
known priest, books on religion are not 
usually seized by an eager public. In par- 
ticular, a book which has already acquired 
the reputation of discrediting widely held 
myths about the Christian religion may be 
left alone in order to keep faith intact. 

Pierre van Paassen has written Why Jesus 
Died with a clear purpose in mind. He 
has not attempted to destroy anyone’s faith. 
He has not tried to take Jesus away from 
believing Christians. Rather, he has brought 
together evidence gathered by New Testa- 
ment scholars, and rarely revealed to the 
general public, to prove beyond doubt that 
the Jews “did not kill Jesus. Pierre van 
Paassen has seized upon anti-semitism at its 
very source, and exposed it for a fraud. 

In the execution of this task, the author 
has written a book which contains all his 
virtues and faults as a writer. It has all of 
his imaginative skill, his overpowering en- 
thusiasm, his vivid narrative and descriptive 
power. It also betrays some of his leanings 
toward journalistic writing, a tendency to 
play up the sensational, the shocking and 
the unusual. 

But despite its shortcomings, Why Jesus 
Died is a book which even unfriendly critics 
have agreed is well worth reading. It is 
written out of love, and with sincere pur- 


pose. It is not a scholarly tome with foot- . 


notes on every page. It leaps and soars; 
it urges and persuades. Pierre van Paassen 
has not written a life of Jesus. Instead he 
has made the last days of Jesus an unfor- 


gettably moving story, warm with life. Any- 
one who reads it will find himself carried 
along as with a gripping novel, eager to trace 
every step of this age-old tragedy whose 
outcome is known from the beginning. To 
weave suspense into a story whose broad 
outlines are known to every reader is an 
achievement that verifies the literary skill 
of the author. 

Because the Christ was said to have 
been resurrected from the dead, the Jews, 
who knew better, had to be made into liars 
and murderers, to preserve the myth. Be- 
cause the emerging Christian Church had 
to make its peace with the Roman Govern- 
ment, which finally adopted it as its own, 
all blame had to be shifted from Rome to 
the Jewish people. 

And so we have been given, in Christian- 
ity, Jesus, who was born a Jew, who taught 
from the Jewish Old Testament, who was 
afire with the ethical zeal of the prophets 
of Judaism, whose followers were Jews— 
this same Jesus hated, reviled and killed 
by his own people, the Jews. It just wasn’t 
that way. It could not have been that way. 
And there are many proofs in sound histor- 
ical scholarship that it could not have been 
that way. 

REV. RUSSELL R. BLETZER, Needham, Mass. 


With whom they disagree 


If Mr. O'Donnell, commenting in the No- 
vember issue on my letter of September, 
means his defense of controversy to be the 
defense of controversy limited by the use of 
reason, I agree whole-heartedly with him. 
My letter sought to satirize primarily Uni- 
tarians who instead of using reason would 
use vituperation, suppression or expulsion in 
dealing with other Unitarians with whom 
they disagree. 

The discussion in your columns of van 
Paassen’s Why Jesus Died skirts but does not 
quite state the book’s major fault. Careful 
study of the book reveals that it is innocent 
of any objective historical standards, un- 
hampered by any attempt to arrive at an 
objective distinction between probable fact 
and later tradition. His test for truth is 
pragmatic with a vengeance: if a quotation 
from any source, no matter what, fits his 
doctrine the quotation is authentic and true, 
everything else is contemptuously disre- 
garded. His diagnosis of Jesus in Geth- 
semane typifies the whole book. In this in- 
stance he makes a medical (!) diagnosis of 
Jesus which he founds upon no more than 
these words; “and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood. falling down to the 
ground.” These words appear only in Luke 
where they are obviously embroidery of the 
simpler story of Mark. Elsewhere he has 
characterized this whole section of the gos- 
pels as the.most unreliable of all. Further- 
more he maintains that the gospels were 


none of them written before 132 a.v. Yet — 
on such evidence — not “as it were” but with — 


absolute finality —“Doctor” van Paassen 
makes his diagnosis! On equally flimsy evi- 


dence he builds up his theory of Jesus as the 


not unwilling leader of a band of revolution- 


ists whom he deserted after their first failure 


but for whose revolt he was crucified. 
His major thesis of Jewish innocence and 
Roman guilt is sound; it is worthy of having 


ce 


a critically sound foundation instead of this 
flimsy substance. There is so much of value 
in the incidental portrayal of the life of the 
times in his book that it is the more unfor- 
tunate that the author weakened its value 
by a carelessness with the evidence that casts 
doubt upon it all. 

REY. ROBERT T. WESTON, Louisville, Ky. 


Advance the notoriety 


-. . . . While one must admit that the 
fiction of Dr. van Paassen commends itself 
to the motives of tolerance for, and fellow- 
ship with, the Jew, it hardly commends it- 
self to scholarship. The friend of the Jew 
would like the truth to be as Dr. van 
Paassen states it; but I am afraid that we 
must put down his book [Why Jesus Died] 
as nothing more than mental gymnastics to 


come to a desired and predetermined con- 


; 
: 
clusion. _ 
This is not the place to state at length 
what the writer conceives as the policy of the 
; Unitarians toward anti-Semitism should be. 
_ We have already declared through the pub- 
lication of Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power that our tolerance of 
Catholicism does not oblige us to suppress 
or misstate the truth. And although it is 
unfair to the Jew to compare him to the 
Catholic, this writer does not conceive that 
our friendship for the Jew, similarly, creates 
_ any obligation to suppress or mistake the 
_ truth about the Jew, historic or contem- 


} ceeety: 
I might add that I for one have come to 
expect the sort of moralistic diatribe which 
is presented in Why Jesus Died from Pierre 
van Paassen. And that to silence our crit- 
' icism of Dr. van Paassen because of his 
_ known Unitarian connection, is only to ad- 
__ vance the notoriety of our denomination 
and not its fame. 
ANDREW W. GREEN, Harrisburg, Penna. 


‘ 
_ May give some light 
: As a Unitarian minister, I would like to 
_ comment on the fascinating attack by Father 
_ George Dunne on the book, American Free- 
_ dom and Catholic Power, published by the 
_ Unitarian Church’s Beacon Press. 
___ Father Dunne for two years was one of 
_ the directors of the organization sponsoring 
__ my radio broadcasts in Los Angeles. In that 
t capacity we became well acquainted, and I 
wish to say Father Dunne is a real scholar 
and a real liberal. While he does not be- 
lieve, as I do, in the free church, he believes 
firmly in a free society. He is typical of a 
substantial number of Roman Catholic 
priests who so believe. 

Thad him and many other liberal Catholics 
in mind when I was asked in the Unitarian 
sters’ meeting to vote on whether we 
ed the publication of the Blanshard 
book. I suggested to Dr. Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, that 
an introduction be written pointing out that 
here exists an important wing of liberal 
cism, a fact almost ignored by the 
book. However, I presume that Dr. Eliot 
elt that it was not within the province of a 
publishing house to publish a book with a 
at of added qualifications. And now I 

ink he was right, On grounds of freedom 
the press, I voted to endorse publication. 


open forum 


The fact is that Father Dunne is in flat 
disagreement with a good many members 
of the Catholic hierarchy on the issue of 
Catholic belief in a free society. Our radio 
broadcasts were devoted to liberal political 
views, civil rights and the maintaining of a 
free society. Father Dunne joined me in 
many broadcasts denouncing red-baiting, 
suppression of Communists, and every other 
form of totalitarianism. When I myself was 
called a “Red” he always leaped to my 
defense. 

For his pains, he lost his job teaching at 
Los Angeles’ Loyola University, and was 
shelved for awhile, ending up in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Together with many liberal Cath- 
olics, I interceded with the hierarchy in sup- 
port of Father Dunne, to little avail. 

The liberal Catholic movement extends 
around the world. In every nation there are 
scores of Father Dunnes. They can be 
hounded and shunted off to harmless places, 
but they cannot be excommunicated by 
higher authorities because theirs is a purely 
political disagreement with other Catholic 
authorities. The fact that Father Dunne 
was allowed to publish his articles attacking 
Blanshard, but affirming his belief in a free 
society signifies nothing except that the 
Catholic Church does permit disagreement 
on political questions within its ranks. I 
have seen similar statements by priests pub- 
lished in every country I have ever visited. 

I am glad the Blanshard book was pub- 
lished. It was exactly what Father Dunne 
says it was—materialistic, secular attack, rife 
with prejudice, and oblivious to the tremen- 
dous scope and significance of the undying 
liberal Catholic movement. But it also con- 
tained a great deal of truth, and the discus- 
sion that has followed may eventually give 
us all some light and understanding. 

REV, HUGH WESTON, Natick, Mass. 


Our minds are open 

My good friend Hugh Weston, minister of 
our Natick church, in The Christian Century 
of November 30* defends Fr. Dunne, who 
answered Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, as a liberal Catholic. 
This he probably is, so far as his priestly 
office permits. Unfortunately, as fine fellows 
as Catholic priests frequently are, their 
liberalism a where their church begins. 
What Mr. Weston says of Fr. Dunne is be- 
side the point. We are concerned with an 
answer to Blanshard. In this Fr. Dunne did 


*(Sent also to The Register; see above) 


an admirable iob of not answering Blanshard, 
prefacing his statement with declining the 
issue, and then attacking Blanshard for 
prejudice. Mr. Weston does likewise, char- 
acterizing the book as “a materialistic, secu- 
lar attack, rife with prejudice.” This is the 
line of all Catholic church replies to 
Blanshard. American Freedom and Catholic 
Power is materialistic and secular. It was 
meant to be. It does not pretend to be theo- 
logical or spiritual. There is prejudice in 
the book, but it is not of the factual reporter, 
but of the facts he reports. I humbly sug- 
gest that Mr. Weston inform us wherein 
Blanshard misrepresented the facts. To 
this our minds are open. 

JAMES J. MARSHALL, Miami, Fla. 


Not for decades 
In the May issue of The Register in his 
article “Wanted: Unitarian Missionaries,” 
John Nicholls Booth calls upon Unitarians 
to create “...a crusading movement in other 
regions of the world.” He dreams of a “pro- 
gram to spread the Unitarian way of religion 
. and of worldwide Unitarian progress.” 
Now I entertain no doubts as to the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Booth’s references and im- 
pressions. I merely believe he has failed to 
stand off and view this question realistically. 
In the context of his descriptions of the re- 
ligious plight of foreign people and the 
achievements — usually along medical, not 
religious, lines— which the missions have 
realized, his promptings slyly steal down 
into one’s well of energy, it is true. But a 
careful pencilling of his article to frame 
revelant thoughts reveals a different picture. 
. . . An integral part of the crusade is the 
problem of finances. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Booth did not have a solution here, for 
the Unitarians could well utilize any such 
formulae. He says, “After paying their own 
way, on a close-to-subsistence budget, there 
is so little left to finance large denominational - 
projects.” He suggests that increasing mem- 
bership lists will rectify this situation. How- 
ever, when I consider on the one hand the 
size of our fellowship and its rate of in- 
crease, and on the other the vast expense in- 
volved in a “global spread,” I lay down my 
pen, for we shall not have to deal with pro- 
selytizing for several decades. 
ROBERT BLAKE KIMBLE, Baltimore, Md. 


Meals for Millions 

The gratifying response we are receiving 
to the article “Starvation is Normal” [No- 
vember issue} has led us to realize that those 
whose letters are forwarded to us by you 
did not write us direct for the reason that 
nowhere did I indicate in the article the 
address of our Foundation. 

We desire to encourage those who wish 
to “contact the treasurer of the Foundation” 
and would be pleased if you could slip in 
the notice that people desiring to help in the 
famine relief and famine prevention program 
of the Meals for Millions Foundation should 
write to the Foundation at 648 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 14.... 

ERNEST R, CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary, Meals for Millions 
(Continued on page 13) 
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EDITORIAL 


IF YOU WANT UNITARIAN ADVANCE 


We think it is time that Unitarians everywhere faced 
frankly the full consequences of the failure of last year’s 
Unitarian Appeal. The goal was $350,000. We raised a 
little more than $200,000. That $150,000 deficit means very 
specific things in terms of our national Unitarian program. 
Here are some of them: 

1. It means the drastic curtailment of the work of every 


Unitarian agency. 


2. It means overwork by the remaining staff members from 
our President to each individual secretary and stenog- 
rapher. 

3. This curtailment is already being felt by the people in 


local churches. It means that the Division of Education 

cannot keep up with the requests for aid from local 

church schools. It means that the adult education de- 

partment and the young people and all the other agencies 

must face the impossible task of more work to do with 

less help and less money. It is a “bricks without straw” 
problem. 

4. It means that we must tell Unitarians who wish to start 

new churches that we cannot help them this year much 

as we would like to. 

It means that the regional offices must cut their services 

to local churches and face the possibility of going out of 

existence in the future unless this year’s United Unitarian 

Appeal reaches its goal. 

6. It means, and in the long run this is most important of all, 
that we are putting our competent and dedicated national 
officers and staff members in a position of intolerable 
pressure and uncertainty and wasting their creative 
energies and technical skills by loading them with double 
and triple responsibilities. 

Take the American Unitarian Association, for example. 

It receives the largest percentage share of the Appeal. Its 

budget has been cut by $100,000. This has meant the loss of 

Under such conditions it 


ore 


17 persons from its staff alone. 


would be unreasonable to expect that the Association can 
carry on its work as effectively as before. Other Appeal 
agencies face similar situations. : 

It is not that the officers and staff members of the Ava 
and other agencies will not do their very best and more to 
meet the demands which are made upon them, They will. Of 
this we can be sure, because they are high quality people 
who are devoted to their jobs. But there is a limit to what 
human beings can do and to the amount of strain they can 
take, and our failure in last year’s appeal is ase our de- 
nominational staff very near to that limit. 

Unitarians must learn what is only common sense in the 
affairs of any local church or any business enterprise: If you 
want a thorough and intelligent job done, you have to pay 
for it. 

The present campaign of the United Unitarian Appeal 
gives us all a chance to redeem our failure of last year and to 
prove with dollars that we really want a nation-wide program 
of Unitarian work. This is a crucial year for the United 
Appeal, for the Unitarian agencies which it supports, and 
for the whole future of liberal religion in America. 

The response to the United Unitarian Appeal this year 
will indicate far more than our fund-raising ability. It will 
show how much Unitarians the country over really care for 
the propagation of the liberal faith on a national scale. It 
will show how much vision, how much genuine commitment 
to the cause they have. 

Most of the support will have to come from the people of 
the local churches. We believe that the resources and the 
will to meet this challenge are there. The goal of $275,000 is 
a reasonable and attainable goal. We are better organized 
The challenge is 
before us and if we want Unitarian Advance, indeed if we 


this year than at any time in the past. 


want to keep the ground we have gained in recent years, we 


must meet it triumphantly.. 
H.C.M. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


Lately we have been hearing a great deal about the threat 
of the “welfare state” to liberalism. Admittedly there are 
risks involved in attempting to satisfy the current aspirations 
of the American people to some measure of security against 
old age, sickness and unemployment through the state, but 
we submit that there are probably greater risks involved in 
the curtailment and frustration of those aspirations. We 
would say here as elsewhere that if we ask the right ques- 
tions we shall probably find the right answers, answers that 
will enable the American people to find an outlet for their 
aspirations without damaging either their character or the 
American way of life. 
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The real reason many of us are so sensitive about govern- 
ment welfare acts is that they alter the economic arrange- 
ments of our society and carry us in the direction of a wider 
and more equal distribution of liberties among the American 
people. We sense quite correctly that in the equalitarian 
society toward which these acts carry us, it will no longer be 
possible for the few to acquire big fortunes. 

But whatever our fears here may be, there is one thing 
about which we should be clear: the issue is not one of free- 
dom versus regimentation. It is rather the issue of whether 
we shall have a system of economic arrangements whereby 


only the few enjoy economic liberty or a system of arrange- } 


| 


; 


editorial 


ments whereby all share more equally in it. The choice 
which the critics of the “welfare state” give us between “free- 
dom” and “material security” is a false one. Freedom doesn’t 
exist in a vacuum. Freedom is power to satisfy specific de- 
sires and aspirations and it expresses itself always through 
the material. Without it freedom is meaningless. 

Although some of us may not be happy about the changes 
that are taking place in our society, do they not portend in 


an industrial age the qualities which Thomas Jefferson found 
and admired in an agrarian society: the qualities of freedom, 
independence, and equality? We simply raise the question. 
We raise also the question whether with unemployment 
insurance, pensions and high wages, we shall ever again 
undergo an economic crash like that of 1929 and a depres- 
sion like that of the thirties. 

G.F.W. 


A NEW DEFENSE REQUIRED 


Every now and then it’s necessary that those words or 
phrases or doctrines which have become sacred to us be 
shattered, broken up, perhaps altogether discarded, especially 
when they stand in the way of our acting intelligently and 
sensibly in the situations in which we find ourselves. One 
of these is the doctrine of natural rights which many liberals 
still appeal to. 

However useful this doctrine may have once been in the 
work of human emancipation, we say it’s detrimental to the 
cause of liberalism today. Who today cares about “natural 
rights” if it appears that they're in conflict with the welfare 
and safety of the country? The shadow that has been cast 
upon our civil liberties in the current “cold war” is a case in 
point. These liberties may be a danger to our country and 
they may not be. It doesn’t matter. What does matter is 
that they seem to be a danger. That being so, regardless of 
how loudly this or that person may shout about his rights, 
we as his fellow citizens won't hesitate for one moment to 
compel him to give way in the country’s interests. 

Obviously, if our only defense of the civil liberties is the 
doctrine of abstract rights, the future of these liberties is 


precarious indeed. Fortunately this isn’t our only defense. 
Instead of engaging in futile arguments about what our ab- 
stract individual rights are, we can demonstrate what hap- 
pens when people give up their liberties. Do we want to 
give up our liberties if by so doing we reduce our culture to 
a dead uniformity of idea and thought? If it means that we 
drive our most fertile and creative minds from our colleges 
and from government service? If it means that we poison 
the air of America with suspicion and fear? 

These are pragmatic questions, not questions that hinge 
upon some theoretical doctrine about human nature and the 
cosmos. Their value liés in the fact that by them we can 
demonstrate the worth of the civil liberties. Our fellow 
Americans may ignore our defense of civil liberties as natural 
rights, but are they likely to ignore them if they see that it’s 
to their advantage and the advantage of their country to up- 
hold them? Obviously the timeliness of this defense lies 
not only in the fact that it shows how important the civil 
liberties are to the individual but also in the fact that it 
gives them a social basis and a social justification. a 


G.F.W. 


OPEN FORUM: 


(Continued from page 11) 


Joint project 

Upon reading the article about pes in the 
November issue of The Christian Register, I 
wish to make a slight correction concerning 
the name of the Unitarian group in Cleve- 
land which is sponsoring the resettlement of 
a Unitarian pp family. 


There is no committee which bears my 
name, but I am merely the person who has 
been handling the necessary correspondence. 
The project is sponsored jointly by the Social 
Action Group of the First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland and the Social Action Group of 
the West Shore Unitarian Church, and fi- 
nancial support has been received from 
members oF both churches. 


BRENDA GREEN, E. Cleveland, Ohio 


Increasing scourge 


I wonder how many Unitarians will never 
be born because of that increasing scourge 
of modern civilization—sterility. Many child- 
less couples, often accused of selfishness, are 
not childless by choice. Some estimates 
place the number of sterile couples as high 
as one in ten. 

Much has been done in the last few years 
to overcome sterility. However, this new 
information is often overlooked by those 
needing it most. Many were told years ago 
that their case was hopeless, and so they 
became resigned to their fate. 

I believe that many of these childless 
couples would benefit greatly from reading 
the following selections on sterility which 
have appeared in recent years, 

1. Hygeia—Nov. 1947—Page 834. 

( Continued )—Dec. 1947—Page 933. 
“More Help For Childless Couples” 
2. American Mercury—June 1947—Page 
718. 
“Facts About Sterility” 
8. Parents Magazine—Dec. 1947—Page 31. 
“Why Can’t I Have A Baby?” 

4. Parents Magazine—Feb. 1949—Page 22. 

(These magazines may be obtained from 


the files of any large library.) 

The last selection on this list brings up a 
controversial question. Should one resort to 
artificial insemination when all other meth- 
ods fail? 

Richard Cushing of the Roman Catholic 
Church has condemned artificial insemina- 
tion. Norman Vincent Peale of the Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York has ex- 
pressed doubts as to its propriety for prac- 
ticing Protestants. On the other hand, the 
Jewish Rabbi, Jacob Katz, tacitly approves, 
asking, “Who has been wronged in such a 
situation?” 

WILLIAM JONES, Scranton, Penna. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 

Mrs. Margaret Scarfe, Okanagan Falls, 
Canada, writes: “I first got interested in your 
ideas and ideals of free thinking untram- 
meled by creeds and dogmatism by attend- 
ing the Icelandic Unitarian Church in Win- 
nipeg. I often wish that your philosophies 
could reach in words of three letters, those 
men of logging camps, mines, etc., who can’t 
swallow the teachings of Roman Catholics, 
scoff at the evangelist type and yet would 
like some understandable form of ethical 
living to give them a standard to follow.” 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“EXPLORERS, NOT SETTLERS” 


The year 1950 brings two anniversary opportunities which 
Unitarians would do well to utilize with all the skill and de- 
votion at their command. The first is the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the American 
Unitarian Association, which will be observed at the time 
of the annual May Meetings in Boston. The second is the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Francisco, which will be observed next 
fall. These two celebrations, one on the Atlantic Coast and 
the other on the Pacific, will serve to emphasize the conti- 
nental aspect of our Unitarian movement; and, if full advan- 
tage is taken of the fact that these events fall at the mid- 
point of the century, they will provide a natural opportunity 
for an appraisal of the part which our Unitarian faith should 
play in the next fifty years. Even if we do not go so far 
as to adopt as our motto the words of the hymn, “Not a look 
behind,” we can at least agree that “Forward” shall be our 
watchword! 


Our More Valuable Service 


For these anniversary celebrations, we might profitably 
read again words written near the mid-point of the nine- 
teenth century by Thomas Starr King: 
us, You have no creed by which an outsider can tell what 
you believe,you have no symmetrical theory of the char- 
acter and worth of Scripture, of the purpose of life, of the- 
ology, of, destinies in the world to come,—we ought to say, 
Even if it is so, perhaps our service is to be the more valu- 
able. We have been elected to be explorers, not settlers; 
picket-guardmen, not garrisons of the forts; spies into new 
lands that flow with milk and honey, not camp-followers in 
the wilderness. If God has put our chief men in lonely sta- 
tions, at the telescopes that pierce and sweep the unmapped 
regions of immensity, let us remember, Sir, that we might 
not be engaged in any more practical service, if we were all 
harmoniously at work printing off and distributing copies of 
old imperfect and accepted charts.” 

Here is a key-note for our anniversary occasions that will 
keep our minds turned toward the future, summoning us to 
resist any temptation to be satisfied with our record to date, 
and challenging us to match the courage of our spiritual 
forebears with a fresh realization of the need for courage 
in the world today. 


Toward Unmapped Regions 

Unitarians are relatively few in numbers. Even if our 
boldest dreams of a United Liberal Church should be realized, 
the total number of religious liberals would not be sufficient 
to form more than a respectable minority. There will always 
be a vastly greater majority to take care of the work of 
“printing off and distributing copies of old imperfect and 
accepted charts.” That is not the job to which liberals are 
14 


“When men say to. 


called. Ours is the task of exploring “the unmapped regions 
of immensity,” that the new charts may be less imperfect than 
the old. It is very often a lonely task—lonely, hazardous, 
and exciting—but upon our fidelity and vision. the possibility 
of progress in religion depends. 

When, therefore, we pause to celebrate an anniversary, 
what we should be thinking about is the direction in which 
our next exploratory expedition should be headed. Toward 
what portion of the unmapped regions of immensity should 
our telescopes be turned? ; 


This question lies behind the plans now being made for 
the anniversary meetings next May, and particularly the 
plans for a special “Unitarian Convocation” on May 23 and 
24, At the October meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Association, a committee was appointed, with Dean 
Baker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as chair- 
man, to plan the program for this part of the celebration; 
and in the near future the preliminary announcements by 
this committee may be expected. The general theme of the 
Convocation will be the place of liberal religion in the world 
for the next fifty years. 

A Philosophy of Hope 

Last June, at the University of Virginia, the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Oliver Franks, gave an address on “The Mark 
of Western Tradition,” in which he set forth the philosophy 
of hope and progress that has been characteristic of Western 
civilization for four hundred years. Today, however, that 
philosophy is under direct and vigorous attack from many 
quarters; and everywhere liberalism is on the defensive. If 
we are to continue to believe that progress is possible, that 
change can be for the better and that it is man’s business 
to make it so, we need to discover new bases for that faith 
in view of the actual conditions now confronting us. Other- 
wise, the spirit of bleak pessimism today sweeping the world 
will submerge us also. 

The answer that Sir Oliver gives is as follows: “We have 
hope because we believe that in this world it is possible 
through human effort to gain knowledge, create beauty, and 
realize the good. It is a condition of the hope and confidence 
which characterize Western civilization that the constitution 
of the universe includes those values by which men think, 
create, and act. Belief in progress ultimately depends on 
the religious view of the Christian tradition. It is now our 
turn to carry forward the tradition and build further on what 
we have inherited. If we are to do this effectively, we 
must understand the tradition and appreciate the inheritance. 
Western civilization was created and has progressed through 
intelligent effort. This in turn is now required of us.” 

In that spirit let us celebrate next May! 


_ sociology and religion at the University of Southern California. 
_ grees from Whittier College and the University of Illinois. 


Me Chive REGUSTER 


129TH YEAR 


In the conviction that religious liberals need to keep posted on both “rightist” ex- 
tremists and “leftist” extremists, The Register presents below an analysis of the 
Buchman movement. The author, a Quaker, has been preparing for his Ph.D. in 
He has received de- 
He reports: “Buchman’s 


_ disciples on these campuses first drew my attention to Buchman, and even tried to 
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_ fringe groups. 


‘convert me.” He is now associate professor of sociology at Indiana Central College. 


Messiah for millionaires 


Buechman’s revived ‘Moral Re-Armament’ 
may become core of American reaction 
By THOMAS FORD HOULT 


Incredible, fantastic Los Angeles retains her reputation as the mecca for religious 
Two years ago Moral Re-Armament announced purchase of a six- 
story building in downtown Los Angeles for use as the movement’s new, and 
sumptuous, national headquarters; and soon after the “World Assembly” of Moral 
Re-Armament was held in the elegant Hollywood Bowl. mra’s leader, Frank 
Buchman, insists that his followers must always have first-class accommodations. 


Even “God is a millionaire,”* says Buchman. 


Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


Well known during the ’80’s as an 
escapist philosophy of do-nothingness, 
MRA was discredited during the war be- 
cause of its founder’s apparent admiration 
for Hitler. But memories are so short! 
Already Buchman’s “Soul Surgeons” are 
regaining their lost popularity. 

In 1946, Switzerland’s fabulous Palace 
_ Hotel was purchased by mra for its 

international headquarters. In June, 
1948 Rep. Wadsworth dignified one of 
the speeches of mra’s founder by placing 
a copy of it in the Congressional Record. 
The following month, a eulogy of an 
Mra play was entered into the Record by 
Rep. Youngblood. On January 9 of last 
year, the syndicated columnist Peter 
Edson revealed that twelve senators and 
four representatives signed up as spon- 
‘sors of the movement. The engraved 
invitation to the “World Assembly” fea- 
tured a telegram of invitation from no 
less than fifty-one of our national solons. 
And now we have the Los Angeles head- 
quarters where one is met at the door by 
a personable, intent young man who says 
’s later than you think.” 

___ The man behind all this is mnra’s 
} founder and high priest, little-known 
frank Buchman. Mnra’s past success and 
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current revival can be most logically 
explained by social forces at work in our 
confused world. But the direction MRA 
has taken in its success is only explain- 
able in terms of Dr. Frank Buchman. His 
fetish for avoiding the limelight should 
therefore no longer serve to cloak his 
every move in anonymity. A composite 
portrait of Buchman emerges from his 
writings, his brief public appearances 
and the random comments made about 
him by those who have known him best 
through the years. 


Early Life and Training 


He was born in Pennsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1878, the only son in a funda- 
mentalist Lutheran family of Swiss-Ger- 
man background, The rich hotels and 
luxurious estates where he now holds his 
meetings are a far cry from the meager 
home of his boyhood. 

Buchman’s whole early training was 
circumscribed by tthe narrow, sancti- 
monious ideas of his parents’ religious 
beliefs. Even his formal theological edu- 
cation was completed in the seminary 
of his church at Mt. Airy, near Philadel- 
phia. His preparation for the ministry 
emphasized uncritical use of the Bible, 
belief in the essential sinfulness of man 
and faithful acceptance of existing po- 
litical and economic institutions. It is 


JANuARY, 1950 


Thomas Ford Hoult 


hard to overestimate the influence this 
conservative Lutheranism has had on 
MRA’S program. 

His Future Determined 


Just before his graduation as a Doctor 
of Divinity in 1906, Buchman suffered a 
significant personal affront when he was 
accused by his fellow students of being 
overly ambitious. All the authors who 
have written about Buchman’s beginning 
mention this incident as the most forma- 
tive in terms of shaping his future. 

To prove that the charge against his 
character was unfounded, Buchman 
asked for assignment to an unpromising 
parish on the outskirts of Philadelphia. 
But he had difficulty with the board of 
trustees of his church and soon lost his 
position. One of Buchman’s friends has 
called this a most “bitter experience.” 
The young minister’s reaction was to seek ~ 
solace in escape—he fled to the Near East 
and then to England. In England, he 
maintains, he was “converted” and _ be- 
came convinced that orthodox religious 
procedure is cumbersome and outdated 
—that the only way to help mankind 
gain salvation is to work with individuals. 
Since Buchman was not and never has 
been an effective speaker in front of 
large groups, his newly found “way” was 
most convenient for his purposes. 

Thus, we have a picture of a young 
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Messiah for millionaires 


man who has failed in his first position, 
developing a philosophy which not only 
excused his failure but also took account 
of his personal limitations. (In addition 
to being a poor speaker Buchman has an 
unattractive public personality which 
registers as “unctuous.” He is almost 
always described in such uncomplimen- 
tary terms as “parsnipnosed,” “crude,” 
“Gandhi fed on melted butter,” etc. 
Actually, Buchman is an oldish, nonde- 
script man who would not excite com- 
ment in any group. “The most impressive 
thing in F.B.,” wrote one of his friends, 
“js that a man so unimpressive can work 
miracles. . . .”) 
Opportunity Knocks 

The first real chance Buchman got 
was when two Anglican bishops stationed 
in China asked him to return to England 
and convert their sons, students at Cam- 
bridge. The “in” Buchman achieved 
with the scions of wealthy families at 
Cambridge and later at Oxford was 
symbolic of the future direction of Buch- 
manism. Known initially as the “First 
Century Christian Fellowship,” Buch- 
man’s efforts soon became organized as 
the “Oxford Group Movement,” thus 
trading on the prestige of Cardinal New- 
man’s “Oxford Movement.” 

Buchman’s methods have not changed 
since he was at Oxford. He advocates 
use of “quiet times” and of small gather- 
ings at which each person is encouraged 
to confess his sinful thoughts and actions. 

Unpleasant publicity surrounding an 
“exposé” at Princeton and Oxford caused 
Buchman to lose favor on all sides. But 
the depression loomed on the horizon as 
an almost fortuitous circumstance. The 
bitter feelings engendered by govern- 
ment measures taken to alleviate depres- 
sion-born poverty, led businessmen to 
look with favor at Buchman’s vague pro- 
gram of moral righteousness. Because 
Buchman gives his “converts” a feeling 
of being in tune with God, but doesn’t 
commit them to any definite program: of 
social action, Buchmanism gained pace. 
With a change of name to Moral Re- 
Armament, its progress during the late 
30s was nothing short of phenomenal. 

$$ $ $ 

Buchman’s lifelong deference to peo- 
ple of wealth and social position bore 
fruit in the large number of “respectable” 
converts he made. His religious gather- 
ings were called “house parties” and 
were held in the spacious homes of his 
opulent friends. Today, Buchman him- 
self is seldom seen except at the most 
fashionable hotels and restaurants. His 
paunchy figure emphasizes his explana- 
tion that “Good food and good Chris- 
tianity go together.” 
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The Birth of “Neo-Fascism” 
Buchman’s barren philosophy, which 
Niebuhr terms “decadent individualism,” 
led him to apologize for that greatest of 
individualists—Adolph Hitler. The fre- 
quently quoted “I thank heaven for 
Adolph Hitler . . .”° a statement made by 
Buchman to the New York press, repre- 
sents not only the climax of his career, 
but indicates the great inconsistencies in 
his thinking. On the one hand Buchman 
worships individualism and “free enter- 
prise,” and on the other he reveals a 
fondness for men who would destroy all 
freedom. His explanation, as might be 
expected, is that Hitler “.. . built a front 
line of defense against the anti-Christ of 
Communism. . . .” Buchman’s myopic 
outlook fails to note that there is no 
essential difference between the tyranny 
of Nazism and that of Communism. 
Buchman’s current apologist, former jour- 
nalist Peter Howard, explains that Buch- 
man was merely “naive” when he en- 
dorsed Hitler. But Howard quotes his 
hero in a statement that could almost 
have been lifted straight from Mein 
Kampf: “I have always thought that the 
Nordic North could be a bulwark against 
godless Marxism.” 

Buchman retired into seclusion dur- 
ing the war—what else could he do after 
Newsweek announced in 1941 that three 
of his converts were believed to be Vid- 
kun Quisling, Rudolph Hess and the 
Duke of Hamilton?® But the end of the 
war found him returning in triumph to 
England. It was “the return. of the 
prophet,” said Time. 


2Quoted in Van Dusen, Henry P., “Apostle 
to the 20th Century,” Atlantic Monthly, 
July 1934. 

3New York Herald Express, August 1936. 
4Quoted in Howard, Peter, That Man Frank 
Buchman (London: Blandford Press, 1946), 

SDs 

Ervieceaeed in “Discord in the Oxford 
Group,” Newsweek, November 14, 1941. 


The Mantle Descends 
Moral Re-Armament still reflects its 
founder’s warped frame of reference. 
True to Buchman’s fundamentalist heri- 
tage, MRA stresses uncritical use of the 
Bible, acceptance of the political status 
quo and naive worship of “great men.” 


Mr, like Buchman, finds that possession 


of wealth qualifies a man forthe tag of 
“greatness.” And it stresses individual 
contacts, disdaining the methods of the 
“lumbering workers” to be found in 
churches everywhere. .On those occa- 
sions when the individual approach is 
abandoned, Mra goes to the other ex- 


treme in kleig-lighted displays that out- 


Hollywood moviedom. The 1948 “World 
Assembly,” held significantly in the capi- 
tal of the world of make-believe, featured 
big names, flags, a play and, incidentally, 
even religion. 

To give Buchman his just due, there 
doesn’t seem to be much doubt that his 
program can have a beneficial effect on 
some individuals who might otherwise 
lack all moral direction. But because of 
its overstress on the accomplishments of 
individual leaders, its almost pathological 
fear of Communism, and its real intoler- 
ance of other faiths, (Peter Howard says 
MRA “ . is not just one of many an- 
swers. It is God’s answer and the only 
adequate answer to the problems of this 
age.”*), MRA could very easily become 
the spiritual core of a native-American 
fascist-like reaction.” 

The evidence is clear — the revived 
MRA cannot be laughed off as harmless 
escapism. And Frank Buchman cannot 
be dismissed as a man who has merely 
made the most of his defects. As the 
“soul and center” of a deceptive move- 
ment which masks its philosophy with a 
thin veneer of Christianity, Buchman’s 
activities should be viewed with concern 
if not with alarm. 


®Howard, Peter, op. cit., p. 106. 
7This writer's opinion. 


The following is an extract from a sermon preached by Arthur Newell 
Moore of Portland, Me., entitled “There is Strength in Peaceful Faces.” 


Peace and power are two sides of the same coin or two poles of the same 
magnet both in nature and in people. It doesn’t matter whether you are looking 
at the Grand Canyon of the Colorado or at a little brook flowing quietly through 
a meadow. There is peace there, and vast power. The peace is indescri 
because it is the expression and result of Infinite Spirit working through the 
ages, according to natural and divine law. The power is obvious even to a s. 

It is most awe-inspiring in a great mountain or a deep canyon or a star-lit sky, 
where space confounds the imagination. But it is equally clear, this power, in 
the steady, quiet movement of a flowing stream which cuts through rocks and 
moves mountains of soil as surely as the most violent earthquake. The 

of a growing plant and the wisdom which controls its growth is beyond our 


present power of comprehension. But the reaching out of our mind and spirit 


makes us grow. 


The Register’s random series of first-person-singular stories of the discovery of Uni- 
tarianism swings from the midwest (locale of the article by Clifford Massoth in the 
October issue) to New England. The author of the article below has been executive 
secretary of the New England Unitarian Council since 1943, and regional director 
for the ava. Previously, he had served the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh 
for 16 years. He has had special training at the medical school of the University 
of Pittsburgh in neurology and psychopathology. His hobbies are oil painting and 


photography. 


With this in mind let us begin. 

I left orthodox Christianity in general 
and the Lutheran Church in particular 
because I had given up evangelical 
theology. I had not given up evan- 
gelical religion. I had given up Lutheran 
beliefs, but not Lutheran religion. There 
is a wide difference between the two, 
although the Evangelical Christian 
Church would not be disposed to admit 
it. 

Theology is a particular intellectual 
approach to religion. It is made up 
of individual and group conclusions 
drawn from our observing the various 
_ factors that give rise to religion and 
_ often without understanding their true 

causes. Magic is an early and unre- 

fined form of theology. A theological sys- 
_ tem becomes fixed and is used as a 

standard by which to judge one’s fit- 
ness for membership in a_ particular 

group in this world, and his being 
_ worthy to enjoy salvation in the next 
world. 

Religion on the other hand is made 
up of feeling and intellect in such 
a way as to make the two one, with feel- 
ing as a rule predominating. Man 
stood in the presence of a waterfall and 
_ was impressed. He saw a sunset, he be- 
held and heard the waves break on a 

rocky coast, later he caught the com- 
: pelling implications of the vast depths 
of the universe and was disturbed. After 
being disturbed, he was never again 


‘ 


quite the same person. He had moved 
more and more into the realm of sublime 
feelings and elevated thoughts. But he 
was free emotionally and intellectually 
to let his “soul” grow. 

After man had enced these and 
other things, however, he worked his 
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I was tried for heresy 


The committee thought it saw ‘a youthful 
fling with doubt; it learned better! 


By FRANK EDWIN SMITH 


THE STORY OF MY TRANSITION from orthodox Christianity to liberal religion or Uni- 
tarianism deals with matters that are personally sacred to me and it is given in sincere 
modesty, without antipathy towards those who have differed with me, and without 
any intention whatsoever of trying to place them at a disadvantage. 


feelings and thoughts into changeless 
systems called creeds and dogmas. His 
“soul” was no longer allowed to grow 
naturally as before, but was now made 
to conform to stereotyped patterns. The 
day of theology had come. 

Fortunately, however, the religion of 
individuals and sects and denominations 
has frequently been better and stronger 
than their theology. The fact that re- 
ligion has projected itself above 
theology, in spite of theology’s strong- 
hold, has helped to save religious groups 
from extinction. 

I trust I have made myself under- 
stood by these few paragraphs when I 
say that I had lost the theology of the 
Lutheran Church but not its religion— 
that something which is universal and 
common to all men in some way, re- 
gardless of creed, race, color or condi- 
tion. 

The question in which we are most 
interested just now, however, is how 
I came to lose the theology of the 
Lutheran Church, or of all orthodox re- 
ligion for that matter. 

I entered college as a naive, conserva- 
tive country boy with the strong con- 
viction that I should be a Lutheran 
pastor for life. At the same time I 
was so interested in this “wide, wide 
world” that I was fully determined to 
learn as much about it as possible. I 
had an endless number of questions I 
intended to ask my professors. There is 
nothing so conducive to inquiry and 
a search for a reason back of things 
as for a bit of just average native in- 
telligence to be placed under the stars 
in the far spaces alone. Such the Penn- 
sylvania valleys and hills with all their 
beauty and charm offered me. And I 


wondered. So it was that I had many 
questions, and if these learned men 
could not answer them, who could? I 
expectéd, on the threshold of college, 
that these teachers would be able to 
answer all my inquiries to my great 


satisfaction. As a matter of fact their 
answers so opened avenues in my think- 
ing that I was greatly disturbed. Could 
it be possible that there were other 
ways than the one way to which I had 
been exposed as the “right way”? It 
was most disconcerting indeed to learn 
that things which I supposed had been 
known and had been the truth from the 
foundation of the world were after all 
not known definitely, certainly not in the 
patterns in which they had been pre- 
sented to me. And so it happened that 
I was off to a good start in the ever- 
lasting quest for truth. Thanks to cer- 
tain ones of my college professors! 

This was the beginning of my new 
adventure but my college course was 
not ended. Along with philosophy and 
psychology, taught by a man who was 
a profound thinker and who made a 
practical approach to the subject, and in 
addition to these courses still others in 
advanced history, biology, geology, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy and so 
forth, all of which brought to me an 
increasingly interesting world, along 
with all of these, I say, came the study 
of apologetics in my junior year, the 
course that was intended to settle my 
theological doubts and answer my re- 
ligious questions. This course was given 
to defend the position of the orthodox 
Christian religion, almost entirely from 
the creedal standpoint with practically 
no reference to Christian life. Instead 
of proving to me the reasonableness of 
Christian theology it had the opposite 
effect. It unsettled my faith more and 
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I was tried for heresy 


more. A good book at the time, 
Bruce’s Apologetics, was the text used. 

In the first chapter this text book set 
forth “The Christian Facts” and in the 
second chapter “The Christian Theory 
of the Universe.” Thus far all was well. 
Following these chapters, however, were 
other chapters dealing with still other 
theories of the universe. These chapters 
strongly confirmed my doubts already 
raised in these matters by earlier studies 
in philosophy and in science. Of one 
thing I was now certain, the fact that the 
orthodox theory of the universe was far 
from adequate, and in so many ways 
was greatly antiquated. 

Along with these theories of the 
universe were the old proofs and argu- 
ments for the existence of God. Each 
one had its fallacies. Until I entered 
college, I felt that no argument was 
needed to prove the existence of God. 
It seemed to me that that matter was 
clear and certain and had been settled in 
that timeless realm where all beginnings 
were lost.. Needless to say, doubts 
flew thick and fast. 


I was somewhat prepared for these 
theories and arguments through my 
studies in philosophy, but I was not 
prepared to learn so many new facts 
about the Bible in the chapters which 
followed. Was it not God’s word? Had 
he not given it inerrantly through certain 
inspired men? Apparently not, at least 
not as I had been led to believe. One 
morning after I had prepared very care- 
fully one of the chapters on the Bible 
for class that day, I was on my way to 
breakfast, rolling over and over in my 
mind the things presented in that chap- 
ter. I was stabbed awake by “Hello, 
Smith! Wasn’t that a hot chapter on 
the Bible?” from a good friend and 
classmate. I suppose it was a “hot 
chapter.” My classmate was going into 
business, he could laugh it off and for- 
get; but I was going into the ministry. 
Here it mattered. I could not forget. 
As I read that same chapter over today 
it appears to be a fairly mild and harm- 
less one. In that day, however, so early 
in my preparation for the ministry, in 
comparison to the orthodox faith, it was 
a radical departure, and therefore proved 
to be greatly disconcerting to me. My 
faith was challenged. 


I find it a little difficult to recall just 
what the professor said about these 
chapters, and what his escape was. He 
was a brilliant man, indeed a gentleman, 
and I suspect he smoothed the mat- 
ter over in as careful and honest a way 
as possible. But Bruce in his Apologetics 
had made his impression, and all else 
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I grant every other person the right 
to think as he pleases, but all I ask 
of him in return is that he does not 
“fence ME in.” 


dropped out of the focal point of atten- 
tion. 

Then came theories of the resurrection 
of Jesus — five of them, ending with that 
of Martineau, a Unitarian. Five different 
viewpoints, or explanations of what I 
had thought to be a great fact without 
the need of theory! Bruce closed the 
chapter with the thought, “. . . the 
physical resurrection remains but a 
mystery.” “It was just a mystery then,” 
I meditated. “So no one could be quite 
sure,” I said to myself. I was no longer 
sure either. The Christ of theology be- 
came for me the Jesus of history, the 
Bible had forever become man’s word 
in his earnest, sometimes desperate 
search for reality and for the meaning 
of the universe and of God. The begin- 
ning of a long and often painful mental 
struggle had begun. 

College days came to a close in the 
midst of my theological and religious 
wanderings. I entered the seminary 
feeling that the whole matter would be 
adjusted to my own satisfaction. In 


spite of my liberalism, these were de- 


lightful days spent in beautiful sur- 
roundings and with men of culture and 
of charm. I shall ever be indebted to 
this experience. Surely the matter would 
iron itself out. Had not the pillars of 
the church spoken of their theological 
doubts in youth and of their finding 
later the sure rock foundation? It 
would come out all right. At least that 
is what I said to myself. 

The struggle did not end but rather 
grew in proportions. Systematic theology 
to me was about the weakest and most 
unsystematic study I had pursued. I 
take for granted, however, that the pro- 
fessor of the course did the best he 
could with the possibilities of the sub- 
ject. I could find no security whatsoever 
in it. I do not mean by that to criti- 
cize departments of theology as such. 
To me the study of the history of the- 
ology in general and of Christian doc- 
trine in particular is most interesting and 
necessary. In fact, no minister in my 
judgment is properly equipped for his 
work who has not made a careful study 
of this field. What I rebelled against 
was my being asked to accept one sys- 
tem as correct as over against others— 


a system which it seemed to me had so 
much in it that did not square with 
truth as revealed by science and ex- 
perience generally. 

A course in the literature of the Old 
Testament taught by a good student of 
the subject and a conscientious gentle- 
man, with Dr. S. R. Driver's An In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament as one among several good 


_ books used and recommended for care- 


ful study. Another course which gave 
thorough consideration to the literature 
as well as to the critical analysis and to 
the meaning of the New Testament, | 
taught, too, by a scholar and a man of 
high esteem, had already caused me to 
wander far in search of the “Holy 
Grail” of the truth of religion in general 
and of orthodox Christianity in particu- 
lar. 

None of these men, it should be 
pointed out in all fairness, to whom I re- 
fer here, should be judged as being out of 
sympathy with the Lutheran Church and 
its theology, although two or three of 
them did come pretty close to that line 
that divides orthodox from liberal re- 
ligion. These matters were partly de- 
partmentalized and partly rationalized 
by them, no doubt, and thus they were 
reconciled to their own satisfaction in 
an honest and sincere manner. But the 
viewpoints presented could not be for- 
gotten. They led me to further research. 
This higher criticism was indeed a 
revelation. It carried with it so much 
common sense and conviction. 

As early as my junior year, which is 
the first year in seminary, in answer to an 
advertisement in the old Literary Digest, 
I believe, I sent to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for literature. My 
first sermon in the seminary before 
the class in homiletics contained sub- 
stantial quotations from this liberal 
literature. One of my classmates ven- 
tured the opinion that if I was not 
careful, some day I should find myself 
in the Unitarian Fellowship. What a 
prophet! 

At the time of my graduation from the 
seminary, I was a confirmed liberal. 
The committee which examined me for 
ordination said that I was much too 
liberal, but they felt it was just a youth- 
ful fling with doubt—theological wild 
oats—and it would soon subside as it © 
had done in their experience. I feared 
it would not, but I was sincerely and 
honestly willing to try. By this time — 
this new viewpoint had opened a world 
so wonderful to me that I had no de- 
sire to return to the old theology. I — 
consoled myself and justified my position — 
with the youthful ambition and hope of — 
being one of those to help reform the 
Church. God forgive me for such 
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severie-thinking! But perhaps I had 
caught the spirit of Luther. Had he 
- not tried to reform the church he be- 
lieved to have faults? He got into all 
sorts of trouble over it, too. Well, you 
may say, “Egotistically ambitious.” So 
it seems to me after more than a quarter 
of a century; nevertheless, I was sin- 
cerely honest in my convictions. Now 
having crossed these busy years, I realize 
_ that sincerity is not enough. 


I buried myself in the many duties 
of organizing a new congregation for 
the Home Mission Board in the Bloom- 
_ field and Shadyside sections of Pitts- 
burgh. Needless to say, I organized it 
in as liberal a way as I found possible 
at the time. It grew and all of us were 
happy. I continued my studies and my 
search for truth in all these matters so 
close to my heart. 

During this period several things im- 
_ pressed me very strongly—experiences 
_ which more greatly confirmed my liberal 
1 convictions. 
; One of them was this. I observed that 


those best fitted in every way to know 
_ the most about theology had a tendency 
_ to get angry when anyone questioned 
“the faith of the Fathers.” It was clear 
to me that people who were certain of 
, their position could afford to be pa- 
tient and gracious. I had been im- 
pressed by this fact in other fields, es- 
pecially in the field of psychology, that 
as a rule those who were least sure 
of their positions were for the most part 
those who were severely caustic and 
bitter in their answers to their critics. 
Another thing that disturbed me was 
the fact that religious matters were be- 
lieved to be so much in the realm of 
mystery that one should not be curious 
_ about them, nor should he attempt to 
examine them. “Such matters,” said the 
leaders of the church, “should be taken 
on faith.” But who formulated the faith? 
_ This question quickly arose in the in- 
quiring mind. Of course, it was given 
__ by men like ourselves. In other matters 
these same men had been found to be 
_ mistaken; might they not be mistaken 
here? One day they said that the body 
_ should not be dissected; that disease 
was a visitation of God because of 
Basan’ sins and should not be investi- 
gated; that the blossom and the apple 
should not be studied; that the sun went 
around the earth. The world had moved 
beyond these judgments, perhaps it 
move beyond the other. If these 
igs were of God surely they would 
bear inspection. God had not seemed 
so withdrawn in other matters. But the 
ders in religion said that religious 
matters should be taken on faith. It 
ill seemed very strange. It helped to 
undo the old faith for me. 
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I was tried for heresy 


A theological system becomes fixed 
and is used as a standard by which 
to judge one’s fitness for member- 
ship in a particular group in this 
world, and his being worthy to enjoy 


salvation in the next world. 


If the things of religion were so mys- 
terious that no one should question them, 
and if God had revealed himself and 
these things so perfectly as the leaders 
of the church tried to coerce one to 
believe, then I queried, “Why did it 
happen that each of so many religious 
groups claimed to have the true faith, 
and at the same time believed all others 
to be partially or wholly false? How did 
it happen that my particular denomina- 
tion could be so certain of the truth?” 

The fact that my own religious group 
was so fearful of the theology of other 
groups that it tried to keep itself aloof 
from them, refused often to unite with 
them in wholesome community projects, 
seemed to me quite illogical. If it had 
the truth, why was it so fearful of letting 
that truth fellowship with others? The 
truth, it seemed to me, could not be 
injured by being exposed to others than 
those who possessed or professed it. 
Was there not an obligation resting on 
my denomination, if it really had the 
truth, to share it with others? Was not 
this the Christian way after all? Their 
actions apparently said, no. Thus it 
happened that the old faith for me 
finally came to an end. 

It became increasingly difficut to re- 
main loyal to the obligations of the old 
faith. I had lost my theology, but now 
I was losing my religion under this un- 
natural stress. I had to be true to my 
convictions. A learned rabbi with a 
winsome, mellowed spirit speaking in my 
pulpit; a series of liberal sermons fac- 
ing honestly and frankly the facts of re- 
ligion and life preached by me, brought 
the matter to a crisis. I was cited for 
heresy by the officiary of the Pittsburgh 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church. 

After careful deliberation I resigned 
from my church, and from the Lutheran 
ministry. I accepted a call to’ become 
associate minister with Dr. L. Walter 
Mason, of the First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh. In spite of the fact that I 
was at work in this new field, the offi- 
cers of the Synod said the heresy trial 
must go on. In my absence I was tried 
and condemned as a heretic and de- 
posed from the gospel ministry “in the 


name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” the same bit of ritual 
used centuries before to condemn men 
to the stake. 


While all this was taking place, I 
was in the new faith regaining the re- 
ligion I had been fast losing under the 
old faith. It is now twenty-two years 
since then and I can truthfully say that in 
that time I have not had a moment’s 
regret! I have found the faith that is 
best for me, and I am happy. Here 
I grant every other person the right to 
think as he pleases, but all I ask of him 
in return is that he does not try to 
“fence me in.” I still enjoy the friend- 
ship of persons in the Lutheran Church, 
I have “reverence for their reverences,” 
but I cannot conceive of the great facts 
of religion and of life becoming so real 
and vital to me personally as in this 
new faith, the liberal faith with its pos- 
sibilities of ever and ever greater de- 
velopments of one’s religious life, pro- 
vided it doesn’t try to fence one in. 

I speak in humility and with no pug- 
nacity in my spirit whatsoever when I 
say that the much talk about Chris- 
tianity, Humanism, Theism and the like 
which reaches the point of marginal 
utility all too frequently bothers me. 
To one who has paid the price which 
I have mentioned before, and has seen 
relatives grow cold and resentful; has 
watched friends who seemed as close 
as brothers silently or otherwise steal 
away; has been compared to Ruth 
Snyder and Judd Grey as an arch crimi- 
nal; and has been thought of as one 
laboring under a psychosis by others, I 
say to one who has paid this price to 
become a Unitarian, some of the present 
dissertations and discussions and some- 
what heated arguments over the words 
Christian, Humanism, and Theism seem 
so much beside the point, and however 
valuable these may be and they are, 
yet I must confess that so much of all 
this discussion appeals to me as some- 
thing quite humanly earth-bound and 
seems to miss the message of the cen- 
turies and the implications of the uni- 
verse, and the wonder created by the in- 
finite meadows of stars. 

I came to Unitarianism, therefore, not 
because of its statement of faith but be- 
cause it required no assent to any state- 
ment and because I believed it to be a 
fellowship that would help me _ indi- 
vidually to work out my own philosophy 
of life, and a statement of faith that 
would be meaningful to me personally. 

This states one of the big differences, 
as I see it, between the conservative and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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My trip down the sawdust trail 


... and straight back again to 
Unitarianism to escape ‘infidels’ 


MY SUBJECT readily divides itself into three parts: why I became a Unitarian, why . 


By SPURGEON L. SMITHSON 


I have continued a Unitarian, why I look to the future as a Unitarian. 


Psychologists find in childhood many 
of the causes for developments in later 
life, and thus I begin with childhood. 
My father was a farmer and during my 
youth we lived on a farm on the edge 
of the town of Dexter, in southeast Mis- 
souri. My parents were members of the 
Southern Baptist Church of that city. 
I worked on the farm before and after 
school each day and all day Saturdays. 
The only day when games, such as base- 
ball, would have been possible for me 
was Sunday. Unhappily, the Baptist 
Church had designs on the Sundays, con- 
sidering it gravely wrong to play games 
on the Lord’s Day. These prohibitions 
very early caused me to have a rebel- 
lious attitude toward the church. 

The years went on and when about 
thirteen I was told I was old enough to 
join the church. Most persons joined 
at the revival meetings which were con- 
ducted from time to time. In the clos- 
ing part of the revival service the sin- 
ners would be invited to come forward 
to the mourners’ bench. There tears 
great in quantity, if not in quality, were 
shed. The sinners who had been con- 
verted would later be baptized well be- 
low the water’s surface. 

About this time, that is when I was 
thirteen, my sister, who was a little older 
than I, was converted at one of these 
revival meetings. I tried to catch the 
mood of a sinner and feel sorry for my 
wrongs. I assumed that I must some- 
time join the church and supposed that 
the right thing should be for me to get 
this feeling. Try as I might, I could 
not feel penitent, and the idea came to 
me that if I would go up to the mourn- 
ers’ bench perhaps I would get the 
feeling after I arrived there. This I did 
at the close of a particular service. To 
my astonishment, after I got to the 
mourners’ bench, I found that I did not 
feel any differently than I had before. 
I was not penitent and could not force 
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the tears to match those of the other 
mourners. Consternation gripped me, 
for I feared that the minister and per- 
haps others might realize that I had not 
been converted. Moreover it occurred 
to me that if I was pretending to be con- 
verted when I wasn’t, surely that was a 
sin for which I would readily be con- 
signed to hell. However, after I had 
arrived at the mourners’ bench, it seem- 
ed too late for me to back out, so I 
went ahead with what I had started. 

That night I had a horrible dream of 
being tested between heaven and hell. 
I was clinging on the underside of a 
trestle-like structure with heaven above 
and hell below. The trestle was slippery 
so that to grip it firmly was extremely 
difficult. I was told if I could climb to 
its upper side I would rise into heaven, 
but if not I would fall into hell... I strug- 
gled to my utmost, but the slipperiness 
was too much for me; my holds weak- 
ened, I fell, and—awakened. 

For weeks and months after this con- 
version experience I went through a pe- 
riod of mental suffering because I felt 
that I had been a hypocrite in pretend- 
ing to be converted when I really wasn’t. 
A phase of my difficulty was that I be- 
lieved F could not take anyone, in- 
cluding my parents, into my confidence. 
Thus I had to wrestle with this problem 
alone and with the result that my aver- 
sion for the church became more pro- 
nounced. 

About a year later another incident 
occurred which heightened my difficul- 
ties with the church. My parents had 
emphasized the First Commandment 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
My parents had assured me that if I 
honored them I would have long days 
upon this earth. The preacher also had 
preached on this subject, giving his af- 
firmance of length of life to children who 
honored their parents. 


It happened about this time that I had 
a friend, a neighbor boy, who was one 
of the finest characters I have ever 


known. He was honest, industrious, of 
good habits and in every way honored 
his parents. He contracted tuberculosis 
and from day to day became more wan 
and weak. I asked my parents, “What 
is going to happen to him?” They told 
me, “Likely he is going to die.” I re- 
joined, “He cannot die. He has honor- 
ed his father and his mother and the 
Bible says he will have long days upon 
this earth.” My parents did not know 
what to say to this, so they consulted 
the preacher. In the meantime my 
friend died. The preacher suggested that 
I be told that perhaps after all what the 
Bible meant was that honoring his par- 
ents would secure my friend long days 
in heaven. I refused to accept this 
change of meaning believing either that 
they or the Bible had deceived me. Be- 
fore this I had had my difficulties with 
the church, but the untimely death of 
this friend was to me a terrible injustice 
and put the truth and honesty of the 
Bible itself in grave doubt. 

Going forward in high school I had 
contacts in a limited way with science 
and became still more inclined to ques- 
tion the Bible. I read Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s autobiography and found that he 
was not orthodox in his religious beliefs. 
I also had an opportunity, in a furtive 
way, to read some of Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll’s lectures. The upshot was that 
before I had completed my high school 
years I had become a free-thinker. 

During my years at the University of 
Missouri, just preceding World War I, 
I was of the opinion that all churches 
were grounded upon fear, ignorance and 
superstition. The same opinions were 
carried into my army days during World 
War I. Parenthetically I will remark 
that we have frequently heard the state- 


ment that there are no atheists in the 
fox-holes. My experience in World War 
was to the contrary. I have sat in dug- 
outs near the front lines conversing with 
understanding friends, and comments 
were made such as, “Jesus Christ really 
had an easy chore as compared with 
ours. Consider that he hed a perfect 
body, a perfect mind and a perfect mis- 
sion, that is, he was assured that if he 
_ was crucified for mankind he would save 
mankind, and himself ascend into 
heaven. We, on the other hand, do not 
_ have perfect minds nor perfect bodies 
nor do we have perfect missons because 
we have no assurance that if we are 
crucified out there upon the barbed wire, 
_that we will save mankind or even pre- 
vent other wars.” 


After World War I, I came to Kansas 
City and entered the practice of the law. 
Reading Elbert Hubbard shortly after- 
wards, I chanced upon his “Little Jour- 
ney to the Home of David Starr King.” 
David Starr King was a Unitarian min- 
ister who perhaps did as much as any 
other one individual to save California 
for the Union during the Civil War. In 
Hubbard’s essay, he quoted King to this 
effect, “The difference between Univer- 
salism and Unitarianism is that Univer- 
salists believe that God is too good to 
damn them; and the Unitarians believe 
that they are too good to be damned.” 
It was remarkable to me that any church 
could get along without the propulsion 
of the fear of hell. I was interested, so 
I read various articles about Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Investigating these 
churches further I found that there was 
a Unitarian church in Kansas City and 
attended a service. The outcome was that 
I found the Unitarian Church had the 
good of the orthodox churches without 
the dross of their outworn dogmas and 
superstitions. I soon became and have 
since remained a member of this church. 


: What attitudes and opinions and what 
__ values have caused me to remain a Uni- 
: _ tarian? Of course, in mentioning at- 
__ titudes and opinions I do not speak— 
j out of respect for our complete freedom 
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of thought and opinion—for other Uni- 
tarians. 


An able and worthy Baptist theologian 
who recently spoke before our forum on 
the subject “Why I Am Not a Unitar- 
jan,” mentioned that his church had a 
great advantage over ours in that his 
had a guiding star, the Bible, pointing 
-unerringly to truth. My early experience 
iad ted me to believe that as a guide the 
Bible was all too fallible. My later stu- 
dies indicated that the Bible could not 
sustain infallibility against the scrutiny 
of modern science. I came to the opinion 
that the so-called sacred writings of the 
great religions represented man’s aspira- 

toward the divine, rather than any 
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My trip down the sawdust trail 


e e e oe e e c e 
The real infidels, in my opinion, are 
those who are afraid to follow truth 
wherever it leads, and who fear to 
use reason and intelligence to seek 


and find the God of reality. 


revelation by God to man. With James 
Russell Lowell, I came to believe: 


But dig down; the old unbury, thou 
shalt find on every stone 

That each age hath carved the symbol 
of what God to them was known 

Ugly shapes and brutish sometimes 
but the fairest that they knew 

If their sight were dim and earthward, 

Yet their hope and aim were true. 


The Baptist theologian also mention- 
ed the advantage of a belief in a per- 
sonal God afforded by his Church. The 
Bible’s story and description of a per- 
sonal God does not commend itself to 
my reason and intelligence. The God 
there described strikes me as having the 
personality of a capricious, vengeful, 
primitive man. He damns unborn gene- 
rations, not for their own offenses, but 
on account of the sin of Adam and Eve. 
After arriving at the mood to damn in- 
nocent people, he must be appeased from 
his wrath by the blood sacrifice of his 
own son. Such conduct is hardly con- 
sistent with enlightened or civilized per- 
sonality. 

The God that I find evidence of is an 
impersonal one who works like the laws 
of physics and of mathematics. Not only 
is He careless of the sparrow’s fall, but 
He does not intervene to guide the ship 
around the rock. Neither does He turn 
lightning and tornado aside from the just 
man or even from the churches the or- 
thodox have reared to Him. 

This God of natural law is manifested 
in the order found in all things, from 
the human blood corpuscle within to the 
farthest star without. It is my belief 
that this order and law is not only to be 
found in physical nature, but that it per- 
vades every age, condition and situa- 
tion in human relations. Strength is to 
be availed of by finding and adapting 
to this natural law. Science and reason 
rather than prayers or priests provide 
the mediation to this order. 

The Messiah of the New Testament I 
found too much in fear of the world 
coming to an immediate end, offering 
too little to aid people in adapting to 
actual life in this world and too ready 
to evade responsibility for this world by 
offering stores that might be laid up in 
the next. My opinion is that our greater 
need is for messiahs to guide us toward 


the good, the true, the beautiful and the 


strong in this life; and further that the 
seeking of these things in this life will 
be our best qualification for any other 
life that will come, if it is to come at all, 
as a part of natural law or order. Some 
lines from Richard Rowley beautifully 
express a parallel thought: 


Leave the vision-haunted gloom, 
Leave dream-countries lorn and lone, 
Leave the woods of faery bloom, 
Whence a sickly wind is blown. 
Strength and beauty you will find 
‘Midst the press of mortal kind, 
And new vigour for your art 

In the throbbing human heart. 
Where men live and love and die, 
There is room enough to sing, 
‘Twixt the crowded street and sky, 
Room for flight of strongest wing, 
No song’s pinions ever can 

Quite out-soar the heart of man! 


The orthodox insist that faith in 
dogma is a virtue. Believing things on 
inadequate evidence will not aid the 
mariner to escape the rock, neither will 
it, in my opinion, help the student of 
social or religious science. I cannot be- 
lieve that it is worthy to be merely 
credulous and to accept at face value and 
without trustworthy foundation either 
fairy stories or religious legends. On 
the other hand the faith that modern 
man needs is one to follow truth to the 
God of order and of nature. The real 
infidels, in my opinion, are those who 
are afraid to follow truth wherever it 
leads, and who fear to use reason and 
intelligence to seek and find the God of 
reality. 

Contrasting the church of my youth 
with the Unitarian indicates the greatly 
superior advantages of the latter. I have 
described the religious suffering of my 
youth. Many were the beliefs and atti- 
tudes I had to unlearn in order to reach 
balance, perspective and peace of mind 
in the modern world. Here youth are 
not taught things they have to unlearn 
later. They are directed toward the 
open mind, the scientific method and all 
that makes for harmony, growth and 
development in the real world. 

At the other extreme of life—old age 
—our church has great advantage. We 
see many persons among us who have 
preserved this quality of the open mind 
along with a generous harvest of years. 
What a masterpiece of living it is to use 
the vantage point of the years to pierce 
still further toward the future’s horizon, 
rather than to shut the mind and live 
only in the false memory of the good old 
days and the old time religion. 

Not only does this church help us in 
the extremes of youth and age, but all 
along the way it aids us to better under- 
standing of ourselves, better understand- 
ing of our fellows and better under- 
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standing of the universe, of order and of 
God. Here we find comrades and friends 
who increase our joys, mitigate our 
sorrows and give us a sense of oneness 
with our kind. They demonstrate that 
kindness and sympathy are not depen- 
dent upon superstition but are a part of 
the wealth of the human spirit. Our 
church is through life a blessing, and it 
helps us to meet death as a natural 
process and not as punishment for fail- 
ing to honor our father or mother or for 
like superstitious reasons. It enables us 
the better to meet death serenely “as a 
star meets morning.” These are some 
of the attitudes, opinions and values 
which have given me a greater useful- 
ness, inspired me to work to make of this 
world a bit more of a heaven and caused 
me to remain a Unitarian. 


Why do I look toward the future as a 
Unitarian? Facing the future in this 
atomic era I see a greater need for Uni- 
tarianism—to promote man’s under- 
standing of himself and his fellow man 
—than ever has existed before. There 
are today two great world forces seek- 
ing to organize or unify the world upon 
their own terms; namely, Communism 
and Catholicism. Both are authoritarian 
and they recognize each other realis- 
tically as deadly enemies because one 
authoritarian does not brook or will- 
ingly submit to another. 

There is another force afoot in the 
world, but it is disorganized and dis- 
united; it is liberalism, freedom and 
democracy. In a religious way this 
movement stems from Protestantism. 
Protestantism asked: first, accept our 
infallible book and second, apply reason 
and intelligence in grasping its meaning. 
The two propositions were inconsistent 
because the application of reason and 
intelligence destroyed the infallibility of 
the book. Using reason and intelligence 
as guides to so conglomerate a book 
quite naturally divided Protestantism 
into its legion of denominations. 
Because Protestantism asks that men 
make full use of their reason and intel- 
ligence, it became the great mother of 
liberalism, freedom and democracy. 

Because of the fallibility of the book 
upon which it is based, Protestantism 
can never unite its elements in any one 
orthodoxy. It is inconceivable that any 
one Protestant denomination can ever 


be able to convert all the other Protestant: 


denominations to its faith. The only 
union which Protestantism has been able 
to effect in the last several generations is 
that arising out of liberalism and the 
departure from the orthodoxy of former 
Gs As Protestants come closer to 

nitarianism they become more united. 
The Baptist theologian before referred 
to said that the logical development of 
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The God that I find evidence of is 
an impersonal one who works like 
the laws of physics and of mathe- 
matics. ... This God of natural law 
is manifested in the order found in 
all things. ... 


Unitarianism was humanism. In this I 
think he was right, but he did not say 
that it is the logical development of 
Protestantism as well, which I believe. 
Protestants by the use of reason and 
intelligence are increasingly learning 
that men have created their gods in their 
own images, that men the world over 
are more alike than they have known, 
and that the various races and religions 
are nearer brotherhood than they have 
realized. As men get acquainted with 
and appreciate the great fund of aspira- 
tions and ideals common to all religions 
and races they come closer to each other 


and to God. 


Our church has made a great contri- 
bution as a leader in the vanguard of 
liberalism. In this atomic era there is 
opportunity for still greater service in 
leading man out of the strife-bound 
jungle of dogma and orthodoxy. Today 
man needs not ‘higher walls of dogma 
to divide him from his fellows, he needs 
not more water-tight compartments of 
orthodoxy to aggravate his misunder- 


standings of his fellow man, but he needs: 


stronger forces such as ours advancing 
through the years toward union and 
peace in the bond and understanding of 
a larger humanism. 

The bible and the church that modern 
man needs and which are wholly in ac- 
cord with the principles of Unitarianism 
are described by the poet Sam Walter 
Foss in these lines: 


What is the world’s true Bible—tis the 
highést thought of man, 

The thought distilled through ages since 
the dawn of thought began. 

And each age adds a word thereto, some 
psalm or promise sweet— 

And the canon is unfinished and forever 
incomplete. 

O’er the chapters that are written long 
and lovingly we pore— 

But the best is yet unwritten, for we 
grow from more to more. 

What is the church? The church is man 
when his awed soul goes out, 

In reverence to a mystery that swathes 
him all about. 

When any living man in awe gropes 
godward in his search; 
Then in that hour, that living man be- 

comes the living church. 


I WAS TRIED 

(Continued from page 19) 
the liberal, namely the fact that the 
conservative deals with the people en 
masse or collectively and has one faith 
for all, whereas the liberal, or the Uni- 
tarian in this case, deals with people in- 
dividually in keeping with his individual 
differences, and tries to help each per- 
son so that he may make the greatest 
contribution possible, and allows widest 
expression of his talents in accord with 
his individual abilities and needs, and 
helps him above all else to work out or 
to formulate a faith helpful to him in- 
dividually regardless of anyone else, and 
does not fence him in. 


’ In other words, I’ don’t want a re- 
ligion that tries to tell me all about the 
stars because I know that it doesn’t know 
everything about them. What I do want 
is a religion that will lead me to the 
stars and then let the stars tell me of 
themselves. 


In closing I should like to say that dur- 
ing those days of transition, when so 
many hands were raised against me and 
the security of those I loved was 
jeopardized, and the way was difficult, 
and the future uncertain, there was one 
man, strong in intellect, generous in 
wisdom, gracious in spirit, who with 
the good people of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh in whose midst 
I spent sixteen happy but often trying 
and difficult years, gave me advice, en- 
couragement and friendship, and helped 
me to make the transition from the old 
faith to the new faith possible and easy. 
To the memory of this beloved friend 
and colleague, the late Dr. L. Walter 
Mason, I place my wreath of affection 
and tribute. 


God and I 


We talked last night alone, 
Atop a hill, 


God on His Glittering Throne, 
I at my sill. 


Below, through tree and town, 
A roaring ran, 

As if the wind would drown | - 
The tongues of man. 


But high above it all 
We leaned aloof, 


One from a starry wall, 
One from a roof. 
LORI PETRI 


: 
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Some months ago, Rev. Duncan Howlett warned: “Should Unitarians succumb to 
the terrors that walk by night, should they create a creature as yet unknown in their 
midst—the heretic—then their special witness dies.” Those who would create the 
heretic usually lay claim to greater spirituality than their fellow. Mr. Sheffer knows 
about these things from painful experience. He reports: “I was graduated simul- 
taneously from New York University and New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
and served the Reformed Church in America (Dutch Reformed) for nine years. 
While at Saugerties, N. Y., I was tried for heresy, convicted and deposed from the 
ministry of the Reformed Church by the Classis of Ulster (1925). I asked for the 
trial myself, in accordance with the provisions of the constitution of the denomina- 
tion. My heresies were considered so dangerous I was not even permitted to oc- 
cupy my pulpit for a single Sunday after the trial. No attack had been made on 
me; the trial was self-instigated. I was the same person, but overnight I became 
dangerous to the church.” Through a Presbyterian minister and John Haynes 
Holmes, he “made contact with the American Unitarian Association, where my 
heresies were applauded.” The present edifice of the First Unitarian Church in 
_ Oklahoma City was built during his ministry there. He has been minister in Ridge- 


wood, N. J., for ten years. 


Reducing religion to a racket 


Sometimes this is done by those 


who mouth piety and spirituality 
By HOMER LEWIS SHEFFER 


JUST WHO IS A SPIRITUAL PERSON? 


_ THIS IS a question which plagues many religious people. Sometimes the matter is 
taken fairly seriously in Unitarian churches, the members of which are already 
_ ticketed for hell by their orthodox friends. I don’t think we should be troubled very 
_ much by charges of lack of spirituality, for most of us are endowed with a fairly 
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in their debates at the May Meetings. 
Some years ago, when I was talking 


with a member of my church, he told 
me that he wasn’t religious. 


I looked 


upon him as a religious person in spite 


if he wasn’t. 


of his protestations of irreligion. I 
identified myself with him and declared 
that I was not a religious person either, 
He was religious to my 


mind in the only sense in which religion 
counts. He was frank, honest, sincere 


and tried to live a good life. He was 


not a deplorably pious person. 
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This question—Who is a spiritual per- 
‘son?—is usually raised by people with 
another understanding of life. 

__I think it usually comes from those 
who still believe in some form of tradi- 
tional religion; and perhaps from a very 
small group who are genuine mystics. 
his latter group is so small that it is not 
impressive at all numerically, and con- 
tains mystics, such as William Blake, 
who are utterly lacking in spiritual pom- 
Dousness. 

When you begin asking who is a 
piritual person, meaning who is a reli- 


_ Bious person, you find a confused and 


“Involved 


variety of answers. 

_ First of all there are the genuine mys- 
Sometimes they are founders of 
gion. George Fox was the founder 
he Friends. Emmanuel Swedenborg 
as the founder of a sect. Joan of Arc 


_ large measure of commonsense, and are able to look at life in an all-around manner. 


Besides most Unitarians have a sense of humor when they are not deeply involved 


was a mystic, yet she did not found a 
religion. Jesus apparently was a mystic, 
and he might have died and been forgot- 
ten except for Paul who was the real 
founder of Christianity. It was the 
amazing persistence of Paul, coupled 
with his great organizing ability, which 
gave Christianity its start. Jesus him- 
self could not be called a Christian. 

If we were to reduce religion to the 
terms of genuine mysticism we should 
have a very small number of religious 
people. Churches would be impossible, 
for there are only a few mystics in the 
history of religion. 

But the mystics have had many imi- 
tators and still have! Not everyone who 
claims he hears voices and announces 
supernal revelations is a mystic. On the 
contrary, for you can go, as I did, to 
visit an insane asylum and listen to the 
mother of God. You can eat too little 
and see heaven; or you can drink too 
much and see snakes. 

On a higher level, among traditional 
religionists, are those who urge that 
the revelations of the genuine mystics 
be followed. They urge this without 
understanding the essentially personal 
and subjective nature of the mystic’s 
message. 

It is characteristic of the mystic that 
he alone hears the revelation. The 


voices speak to him alone. There is no 
way of proving to some one else that 
an impressive revelation has been heard. 
The mystic may be a great personality, 
and by his sincerity and earnestness win 


followers. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Jesus he attracts very few. Moham- 
med had few followers until he became 
a military leader. 

You cannot prove that any particular 
mystic didn’t hear the revelation he pro- 
fessed to hear. Neither can you prove 
that the revelations of the insane woman 
are spurious. Mysticism, whatever it 
is, is subjective. It has validity for the 
mystic, but the revelations of the mystic 
can hardly have validity for the non- 
mystic. 

It is true that the non-mystic may be 
convinced of the sincerity of the mystic. 
But the mystic, even if he is a Jesus, 
has to deal with disciples who are in- 
capable of understanding his message. 
Jesus again and again felt the obtuse- 
ness of his disciples. 

The vast body of religionists are not 
mystics. They belong in an entirely dif- 
ferent category. They are traditionalists. 
They may acknowledge some mystic as 
their titular head; but they pay him 
only lip service. They depart very far 
from the spirit of their founder. 

At the very beginning, Christianity 
departed from the spirit of Jesus. Paul, 
great as he was, was a different sort of 
man from Jesus. Christianity as it 
grew in numbers and in power grew also 
in ritual and creed. Formalizéd reli- 
gion replaced the simplicity of Jesus and 
his teaching. Forms and ceremonies be- 
came important. Some of these rites 
were adopted from other religions — 
pagan religions, as they are known. 
Christianity adopted many of the beliefs 
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of pagan religions. Christianity is no 
more like Jesus than a broad river is 
like the springs which feed it. 

We liberals are in little better case 
than the traditionalists when we talk 
about Christianity. On the basis of 
scholarship we know that we have no as- 
surance that Jesus ever said a single 
word attributed to him. We know also 
that his ethics was an “end” ethics which 
looked toward a dissolution of the world. 
Any validity which the teachings of 
Jesus may have for us must come from 
their validity in our present day experi- 
ence. Something that Jesus said is not 
true because he said it, as the orthodox 
believe. It is true only if it can be dem- 
onstrated. 

Apparently most Christians do not 
follow Jesus however much they may 
profess to believe in his teaching. They 
reject Jesus in word and deed. 

How many professed Christians turn 
the other cheek, walk the second mile, 
love their enemies, reserve judgment, 
reject the treasures of earth or look on 
the opposite sex with thoughts that 
would bear printing? Modern “Chris- 
tian nations” such as England, the 
United States, Germany, Russia and 
many others are guilty of brutalities 
that equal or surpass the ruthlessness of 
nations of ancient times. The churches 
of all nations have blessed these brutal- 
ities in the name of their spiritual 
leader. 

They have degraded their idealism to 
the level of the most cynical daily living. 
They have divorced religion from life. 
Consequently, they have made religion a 
racket. When the leaders of state in any 
Christian country need support for their 
nefarious wars, there are always plenty 
of leaders of religion to follow along. 
Religion blesses every devilishness con- 
trived by man. The earnest believers of 
religion are condemned for following 
high standards. 

Let the true prophets of religion, for 
example, condemn the evils of business, 
the evils of the state, the blind prejudices 
of people; let them breathe a little life 
into the dead bones of religion, and a 
mighty chorus of disapproval arises. For- 
tunately, the prophets of religion are not 
dumb. They see only too clearly. 

But you may hear a cry raised against 
them for more spiritual religion! Itis a 
false cry; but it is made to seem a 


I am convinced that spirituality has 
nothing to do with narrow dogmas 
or creeds, their possession or lack of 
them. Spirituality is a quality of life. 
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genuine cry of distress. It is false be- 
cause vital religion must concern itself 
always with the social problems of the 
day. A religious person cannot escape 
his commitments with life. 


One of the places of refuge from the 
concerns of a vital contemporary religion 
is found in the Bible. What does the 
Bible have to say about a spiritual per- 
son? Do we find the answer to our 
question as to the identity of a spiritual 
person there? 

Traditionalists have always insisted 
that true religion is concerned with 
sacred books and sacred rituals; with 
forms and ceremonies. If a sacred book 
says something, then it is a spiritual 
matter and will be heeded by a spiritual 
person. You find, however, that dis- 
crimination is needed in assessing the 
consequences for today of traditional 
values. 

Let us look at the Bible. Let us see 
what the Bible says, for the man who 
follows the Bible, traditionalists main- 
tain, is a spiritual being. 

In First Samuel, the fifteenth chapter, 
we read: 


“And Samuel said unto Saul, Jehovah 
sent me to appoint thee to be king over his 
people, over Israel: Now therefore hearken 
thou unto the voice of the words of Jehovah. 
Thus saith Jehovah of Hosts, I have marked 
that which Amalek did to Israel, how he 
set himself against him in the way, when 
he came up out of Egypt. 

“Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them 
not; but slay both man and woman, infant 
and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” 


Saul and the people were not quite as 
vindictive and cruel as their God com- 
manded them to be through the mouth 
of Samuel, so a little later we hear 
Samuel saying: “Because thou hast re- 
jected the word of Jehovah, he hath also 
rejected thee from being king.” 


I have heard that kind of savagery 
defended by people because it is found 
in the Bible. That represents spirituality 
to some people—to more than I care to 
think. 


Some years ago I was talking with a 
fundamentalist who was convinced that 
the Bible is the word of God from cover 
to cover. I admitted that for a moment 
I was possessed by a demon. JI referred 
her to the twelfth chapter of Second 
Samuel where Jehovah explicitly ap- 
proves plural marriages. I asked her 
if that, too, was the word of God. 

The passage reads: “Thus saith Je- 
hovah, the God of Israel, I anointed 
thee king over Israel. . . . And I gave 
thee thy master’s house, and thy mas- 
ter’s wives into thy bosom.” .. . 


God did it. There is no escaping the 
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Religion blesses every devilishness 
The earnest be- 


lievers of religion are condemned for 


contrived by man. 


following high standards... . 


meaning of the text. David obeyed God, 
probably with alacrity! 

But you find other views of Jehovah 
and his commandments. You find that 
remarkable sheep herder, Amos, giving 
us a far different conception of Jehovah. 
You find in Amos a complete repudia- 
tion of formal religion. 


Amos cries: 


“I hate, I despise your feast days, 

And I delight not in your solemn assem- 
blies. ; 

Though ye offer me burnt offerings, 

I will not accept them; 

Neither will I regard your peace offerings 

~ of your fat beasts, 

Take away from me the noise of thy songs! 

For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 

But let justice roll down as the waters, 

And righteousness as an _ overflowing 
stream.” 


I heard a Rabbi sum up the best of 
Judaism and the best of Christianity. 
He used the famous words of the prophet 
Micah to show the best in Judaism: 


“And what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
But to do ae and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God?” 


This Rabbi found the essence of 
Christianity in the words of the Beati- 
tudes: “Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness for they shall be filled. Blessed are 
the merciful for they “shall obtain 
mercy.” 

There is always a struggle between the 
formalists who try to put religion into 
a strait jacket and ‘those who think of 
religion apart from particular forms and 
ceremonies, bibles and churches. 

It is well to remember that the 
prophets who rescued religion from the 
priests, and made it living, were perse- 
cuted or murdered. Not a single one of 
them could be fitted into any narrow 
religious formula. Practically every- 
thing that conventionally minded people 
called religion, the prophets rejected. 

Jesus shocked the pious and the self- 
righteous, and all the “nasty nice” 
people. He would still shock them if 
they knew how to read him. 

“The son of man,” Jesus is reported 
to have said, “came eating and drinking, 
and they say, “Behold a gluttonous man 
and a winebibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners.’” He condoned the break- 
ing of the Jewish Sabbath. He de- 
nounced public prayer. He condemned 
ostentatious giving. He called names. 
In fact, he made the pious, the patriots 
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and the righteous so angry at him that 

they helped put him to death. 

Who is the spiritual person today? 

With the background I have given 
you, are we prepared to define him? I 
recall at this point the words ascribed 
to Jesus. “God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him i in spirit 

and in truth.” 

_ Spirit is an almost indefinable word. 
_ You can go to your Greek and get some 
sort of meaning, but you will not be 
_ satisfied with your search. It may mean 
the life principle. It may mean the 
rational mind. It may mean breath. It 
- may mean almost anything obscure. It 
is an especially good word for obscur- 
antists to use. Attempts to tie it down 
are like attempts to hold an eel in your 
hands. 

Among orthodox Christians, the 
greatest single representative of Chris- 
_ tianity in the world of yesterday was 
Kagawa, a Japanese. He was a spiritual 

force in what I believe is a correct usage 

of the word. I say this although he was 

a representative of conservative re- 

ligion. A great man sometimes shines 

through the obscuring clouds of his be- 
lief. I don’t know how Kagawa rates 
_ among Christians since the war. 

By common consent, among those who 
value greatness of spirit, Gandhi was the 
greatest spiritual force in the world, and 
Gandhi was a Hindu. Among liberal 
Christians today, Albert Schweitzer 

stands forth as a genuine spiritual 
leader. The nearest to these two men in 

America, in my opinion, is John Haynes 

Holmes. Holmes is a mighty spiritual 

force. [See special issue of The Register, 

Dec., 1949.] I have never heard his like. 

Holmes is distinctly in the liberal tradi- 

tion. You find such men, and women 

too, in various traditions. 

You wouldn’t think of naming in the 
same breath with these men the great 
figures that have been walking across 
the contemporary political stage of our 

world. None of them approach these 
great spiritual leaders in breadth of 
spirit. They delight in manipulating 
their fellowmen for the sake of power. 
_ Ambition has matured them. 
_ The most spiritual man, outside of 
Holmes, that I ever knew was a farmer 
who lived near where I was born. He 
believed, when I first knew him, in 
_ heaven and hell and the doctrines of 
aditional religion. Somehow when he 
rayed, the heavens opened. «But the 
avens opened because you felt his un- 
stakable sincerity. 
He bore great trouble with a splendid 
t. I worked for him as a young 
ian on his farm. You find out whether 
man is fair when you work for him. 
was Honest with a capital H. I never 
w him lose his temper or his head. He 
as patient. He held no degrees from 
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colleges or universities, but he probably 
had an I. Q. greater than most college 
graduates. 

Many years later, after I had been 
banished from the Dutch Reformed 
Church for heresy, I talked with him 
about Unitarianism. At that time he 
was well on into his eighties. He urged 
me to talk about Unitarianism. I 
found him an interested and sym- 
pathetic listener. 

He would have had that quality of 
spirituality whatever he believed or 
didn’t believe. If he had been an 
atheist, you would have sensed immedi- 
ately that you were talking with a true 
man. I should say that he was a great 
man, one of the great men that the world 
missed, but nevertheless a great man 
who impressed himself upon the people 
who came to know him. 

I am convinced that spirituality has 
nothing to do with narrow dogmas or 
creeds, their possession or lack of them. 
Spirituality is a quality of life. Perhaps 
I am being something of an obscurantist 
myself at this point. I think an agnostic 
can be just as spiritual as a fundamen- 
talist, that spirituality is something en- 
tirely apart from the mere repetition of 
words and phrases. 

There are many people now, and there 
have been many people through the ages 
who have tried to stop progress by call- 
ing progress evil and unspiritual. A 
favorite word with such people today is 
materialism. 

The greed, wholesale murder and in- 
tolerance of our age are undoubtedly 
materialistic. The measuring of the 
value of men and women by the money 
standard is also materialistic. 

The attempt, on the other hand, to dis- 
cover new things; to expand the reaches 
of human knowledge; to invent labor 
saving devices; to ease the burdens of 
living; to accumulate the furniture of 
life; to build up the food supply; . 
strugg gle against disease and death; 
live in a friendly spirit—these things are 
surely not materialistic. 

I venture to suggest that the spiritual 
man of the future will not be concerned 
with the sacred books of mankind, 
ritualism, traditional forms —for his 
knowledge will have superseded them. 
These remains of man’s cultural history 
will cause the spiritual man of the future 
to wonder that his predecessors per- 
mitted their spirit to be hobbled by 
them. He will see these things as acci- 
dental habits that man acquired which 
both helped and hindered him on his 
upward road. Sanctifying them hindered 
his progress. 

Who is the spiritual person? 

I do not claim to have defined him. 
I do think that his characteristics will 


Any validity which the teachings of 
Jesus may have for us must come 
from their validity in our present day 


experience. Something that Jesus 


said is not true because he said it.... 
It is true only if it can be demon- 
strated. 
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change with different stages of the 
human venture on this planet. Already 
the spiritual man of recent centuries is 
growing musty. 

Somehow I see the spiritual person 
more and more identified with the man 
or woman who walks bravely forward; 
who peers fnto earth’s remote corners; 
who seeks to broaden his understand- 
ing; who does not reverence his old 
habits; who clings to faith, love and 
truth in their new guises. 


In each one of us there is fear of the 
new and a feeling of at-homeness and 
comfort with the old. That is exactly 
the thing we must resist if we are to 
keep young in spirit; if we are to grow 
throughout our lives; if men and women 
are to achieve their possible manhood 
and womanhood. 

The voices that call to us from the 
caves of the past are the only devils we 
need to fear; and our companionship 
with them the only hell we need to avoid. 

I marvel at men’s fears of widening 
truth and new ways, for the resistances 
of every human institution check even 
the most timid step ahead! “How timid 
people are!” a Ridgewood Unitarian 
said to me over the telephone recently. 
How timid indeed! Most people are 
afraid to call their souls their own. They 
are inhibited from thinking at every 
point. 

You do not need to fear new knowl- 
edge. You need to fear old customs and 
habits which have acquired a spurious 
sanctity. 

While you manfully struggle to em- 
brace the new, the old will be there in 
your social gill slits to thwart you, just 
as each one of us possesses the rudi- 
mentary gill slits which unmistakably 
show us our relationship to our ances- 
tors the fish. 

All the voices of society, in home, 
school, church and government, with 
slight exceptions, are calling you back 
to play with your savage ancestors. 

Not to know this is to be asleep 
mentally; and dead spiritually. 

You will not find the answer to your 
search for a spiritual life in man’s old 
bibles, but in life’s new thoughts, new 
deeds and new goals. 
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The members of the Editorial Board of The Register, who are in charge of the 


editorial pages, 


have informally limited themselves to the submission of no more 


than one article a year—over and above their short editorials in their own section. 
Mr. Meserve has been chairman of the Editorial Board for a year and a half and 
this is the first article he has submitted during his term. He has been minister 
of Unitarian churches in Cohasset, Mass., and Buffalo, and has just taken over the 
pastorate at the First Unitarian Church in San Francisco. 


‘Hag-ridden by the future’? 


Man is 


pitiable if he has no dreams; 


equally so if he has no roots 


By HARRY C. MESERVE 


“CONTINUITY WITH THE PAST,” wrote Justice Holmes, “is not a duty. It isa necessity.” 
It is easy to forget this fact. And it is the habit of the adolescent mind to suppose 
that it stands alone, rightfully and magnificently independent of what has gone 
before it. Only as it learns, otherwise does it become a mature mind, capable of 


effective service in the present. 


The ancient doctrine of the Apostolic 
Succession is repugnant to us because of 
its artificiality and mechanical dramatiza- 
tion of historical continuity. But all the 
same it points to a profound truth and a 
very deep human need. It is a good 
thing to have “the backing of the dead,” 
to know yourself as part of something 
infinitely greater than you. It is good to 
share an effort—a purpose and a hope 
which you did not create; which will not 
be completed by your efforts, which will 
not fail though you fail, which will go on 
either because of you, or possibly even in 
spite of you. 

St. Paul’s figure is both vivid and 
exact: “Wherefore, seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses . . . let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us.” We do 
not have to run the whole race, thank 
God, but only that stage of it which is set 
before us in our generation. There are 
no stars in such a race. Every man de- 
pends on the quality of the races which 
have been run before him just as those 
who follow him can only start from the 
place where his race ends. 


We must think about the power 
and the reality of this long, long race 
which reaches far back into the past 
and points far ahead into the unknown 
future. In this perspective particular men 
and institutions are important, but never 
all-important. The tradition of the liberal 
spirit is older than the Unitarian Church 
as an organized body, older than Chris- 
tianity itself. And it is broader than our 
particular culture. Beside it the prob- 
lems and controversies which agitate us 
in any given period can be seen in their 
actual size and importance. They are 
real. They must be met. They are 
among the difficulties and challenges of 
our particular stage of the journey, but 
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the major reality in the light of which 
these immediate problems must be 
judged and decided is the forward march 
of the liberal spirit itself. All that seeks 
to confine us to limited and exclusive 
statements of faith and purpose; all that 
treats what was or is as an ultimate and 
eternal good does not help, but rather 
hinders, the great journey of man’s free 
spirit through the ages. It is the very 
nature of our tradition that it should be 
constantly in the process of revising, ex- 
panding and re-stating its faith in the 
light of new truth and deeper religious 
insight. Like the “Chambered Nautilus” 
in Holmes’ poem, it has left and it will 
leave many an outworn shell of faith and 
institutional policy by life’s unresting sea. 
The great act of faith, the great religious 
experience in our tradition is to know that 
we are part of this long and durable 
process of growth and to feel the strength 
and power which comes from member- 
ship in it. A large segment of Christen- 
dom today fights to preserve and keep 
alive the great religious insights of the 
past. We fight not to keep the past alive, 


but to build upon the foundation of the 


past (there being no other foundation 
upon which to build) wider, deeper, and 
clearer insights into the nature and mean- 
ing of this life. We seek not novelty; the 
abrupt and usually futile renunciation of 
the past, for who, after all, can really re- 
nounce the forces and the labors which 
have made him what he is? We seek 
originality; the emergence of the new 
from the old, the freshness and vigor, to- 
gether with the wisdom and power which 
come when mature minds _ build 
creatively on the labor of those who have 
gone before them. 


At this writing I have in mind par- 
ticularly of two groups of men; those 
Unitarian ministers who have died during 


the past year, and those who now 
formally take up their stage of the long 
journey. There is a great and living fact 
here, a continuity, a permanence which 
binds these two groups of men together 
with all the rest of us who are now on 
the journey. Nobody has seen this living 
and continuing spirit; nobody can fully 
describe it. But it is real and it has 
power. Men have given their best labors 
and their very lives to it in the past as the 
names we shall commemorate today 
testify. Men are still doing it, as the 
names of those whom we shall welcome 
into the fellowships of the liberal faith 
will also testify. : 


Those of us who are now on the jour- 
ney can never fully express or know our 
debt to those who have preceded us, nor 
can we ever escape their power in the — 
present. The circumstances we have to 
work with, the challenges we face, are 
what they have built, the product of their 
labors, the result both of their triumphs 
and their failures. Their journey ended 
with work unfinished and many a bright 
hope unfulfilled. So every man’s labor 
ends. “They, without us, shall not be 
made perfect.” And yet it is equally true 
that we, without them, would not be here 
at all. Some of the dreams they have 
dreamed, we shall see realized. Some of 
the prophecies they have spoken we 
shall help bring to pass. But we, like © 
them, belong to hopes and dreams of © 
which we shall not see the ending. 


This continuing tradition is like solid 
ground under a man’s feet, a foothold on 
the earth, something he can call his own 
and of which he can feel himself a part. 
It is the tragedy of our present world that — 
it is so full of displacetfiand uprooted per- 
sons; people who have lost the feeling o 
being a part of history; people who 
longer have the sense of timeless 
universal threads of meaning and ly 


purpose as they are interwoven into the 

constant change and novelty of historical 
_ circumstance; people who think and act 
as if there were no past. 


_ We have frequently been warned 
against preoccupation with dead tradi- 
tions and mere repetition of words and 
acts no longer alive and relevant to the 
present. But there is an equal danger 
- in preoccupation with the future, in con- 
vincing yourself, like a callow adolescent, 
that no one ever thought your thoughts 
or dreamed your dreams before, in ac- 
tually supposing with an indescribable 
_ arrogance that you are the first man in 
creation to understand what it is all 
about. The slave of tradition is no more 
completely a slave than the slave of 
Utopia. C. S. Lewis’ Devil Screwtape 
puts the situation this way: 


ye oe —— 


We [i.e. we devils] want a man 
__ hag-ridden by the future —haunted 
by visions of an imminent heaven 
or hell upon earth — ready to break 
_ the Enemy’s commands in the 
present if by doing so we can 
make him think he can attain the 
one or avert the other... . We 
want a whole race perpetually in 
pursuit of the rainbow’s end, never 
honest, nor kind nor happy now, 
but always using as mere fuel 
wherewith to heap the altar of the 
future every real gift which is 
offered them in the present. 


A man is pitiable if he has no dreams; 
_ equally so if he has no roots in past and 
present, no sense of that moral and 
spiritual purpose which he did not create 
and does not will into existence, but 
which, rather, wills itself and works 
through him. To lose touch with this 
_ continuity is to become an ape of fashion, 
a trifler, a dilettante. Neither the world’s 
need nor our own can be met in such a 
_ trivial manner. ; 


_ And so it is good, when we are more 
than a little “hag-ridden by the future” 
_and called upon to seek the end of many 
a rainbow, to reflect on this underlying 
“stability and continuity of the liberal 
faith, a purpose and a hope which do not 
fail though we fail and are not finally lost 
though we are often selfish, foolish and 
short-sighted. 

Such reflections bring with them a kind 
of humility, not the cringing, crawling 
ort; but a mood which saves us both 
f the false optimism and the false 
pessimism of the uprooted man. Among 
Morris Cohen’s notes was this quotation 
from a Jewish Rabbi: “The day is short 
ind the task is great. It is not incumbent 
pon thee to complete the whole work; 
er are thou free to neglect it.” As 
e who have gone before us shall not 
rfected without us, so we shall not 
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be perfected without those who shall fol- 
low us. The inheritors of our labors and 
hopes are children as yet unborn, babies 
today in their cradles. 


We do not have to do everything. For- 
tunately we are not God’s only sons and 
daughters. What we have to do is run 
the race that is set before us with as 
much skill, competence and fidelity as we 
have; and in the knowledge that we are 
not alone, but part of an enterprise 
greater and more enduring than our in- 
dividual strength can ever be. 


There is in the whole process a “more 
than any one of us,” a more than any 
generation of us, indeed, a more than all 
our generations put together. The jour- 
ney exists and runs on from age to age, 
because, in Emerson’s words, “God in- 
carnates himself in man and ever more 
goes forth anew to take possession of his 
world.” The spirit which motivated the 
Hebrew prophets and Jesus, the heretical 
church fathers like Origen and Pelagius, 
reformers and humanists like Erasmus, 
Servetus and Faustus Socinus, the 
apostles of liberty like Jefferson and 
Paine, Channing and Parker has its own 
continuous and unbroken tradition from 
age to age and its own apostolic succes- 
sion. Wherever men have sought and 
seek to affirm the liberty and the respon- 
sibility of man as a child of God; wher- 
ever men have sought and seek to push 
back the walls of ignorance so that old 
custom and prejudice may be purified 
with new truth; wherever men give them- 
selves for one another and for more per- 
fect justice, cooperation and charity in 
society; here our great tradition is alive 
and its servants and friends are at work. 
Truly this spiritual power and continuity 
has been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions. 

So the journey does not end because 
some men have died. The journey does 
not begin because certain ones are be- 
ginning today. It was undertaken long 
ago and its destination is not yet in sight. 
And we, the living, are part of it for a 
little while. 

Perhaps these are sombre thoughts for 
those about to begin the ministry. And 
yet if they seem sombre they are not pes- 
simistic. This perspective helps a man, 
as in the work of the ministry he dis- 
covers what we all do discover; namely, 
that the world though in desperate need 
of justice, peace, charity and brotherhood 
is not half so eager to adopt these high 
virtues:as it ought to be. It helps as we 
find that though our courage is high, our 
intention good and our work faithful, the 
forces with which we wrestle, pride, 
greed, blindness and prejudice, are stub- 
born enemies, not easily overcome even 


in ourselves. It helps in such moments 
to reflect that we are not.alone, but part 
of a long effort which we did not create, 
which our failures cannot ultimately de- 
feat, and in which whatever successes we 
have count not only in our own lives and 
for our own time, but for all who shall 
follow us and for all time. 

We have so far revolted against the 
traditionalism of Christian orthodoxy that 
we have almost come to believe that all 
tradition is bad, that the world must be 
made over from the beginning in each 
generation. Fortunately for us this is not 
so, and we should rather take pride in the 
power and durability of the liberal tradi- 
tion which is our rightful heritage. It has 
many good and precious gifts to give us 
— purpose in our strivings so that every- 
thing we do shall tend to set men free in 
body and mind to take up more heroically 
the obligations of the brotherhood of 
man; comfort in our failures in the know]- 
edge that we are not alone; modesty in 
our successes, as we recall that we did 
not make them single-handed; above all 
the strong sense of belonging to that 
great will of God and purpose of man 
which have marched through human 
history until now, are to march on in us 
and those who come after us and will not 
rest or cease until liberty, justice and 
brotherhood are enthroned within the 
hearts of men and in all their common 
ways. 


The Minister’s Pilgrimage 


Faith and vision, 

Vision and faith; 
Clear shines the mission; 

Hidden the wraith. 


Bold and zealous, 

Zealous and bold; 
Religion is jealous, 

The world is cold. 


Prayer and sowing, 

Sowing and prayer; 
Great is the growing, 

Keen the despair. 


Grace and glory, 
Glory and grace; 
The head grows hoary, 
And lined the face. 


Bent and broken, 
Broken and bent; 
The story is spoken, 


The life is spent. 
CORNELIS HEIJN 
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‘Grass Roots’ response favorable to Federal 
Union for Unitarians and Universalists 


By WILLIAM W. LEWIS 


Many individuals participating in Unitarian and Universalist Churches have 
long hoped to see the day when a movement of functional unity would develop 
between these two denominations. At the present time, the opportunity to achieve 


this direction has never been so real. 


Our churches have been asked to consider 


and vote upon the resolution calling for proposed Federal Union between Unitarians, 


Universalists, and other religious liberals. And the initial response is overwhelmingly. 


in favor of the proposal. 


If unity between religious liberals is to emerge, it must begin, not with inclusive 
attempts to capture loyalty and enthusiasm of many independent liberal organiza- 
tions, but with a realistic program of unification among those groups whose traditions, 
values and purposes are nearest to each other. Because of this conviction, attention 
is directed to the primary procedure required to accomplish this first goal—the 
Federal Union of Unitarians and Universalists. 


Question: Why should Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists seek a binding unity? 


ANSWER: When one looks, even briefly, into 
Unitarian or Universalist history, he sees 
similar patterns of struggle which mark the 
history of each denomination. Each destiny 
was shaped conclusively by conflicts with 
authoritarian religious institutions which op- 
posed the fundamental principles of liberal 
thought and action. From the conception of 
both religious movements, social and theo- 
logical conflicts were responsible for: 1. 
Allegiance of members committed to these 
hard won freedoms; 2. Militant opposition 
from individuals and institutions represent- 
ing a continual resurgence of authoritarian- 
ism. 

As modern representatives of these move- 
ments, we must do more than look backward 
to take pride and comfort in past accom- 
plishments. By and large Universalism grew 
and flourished most when serving effectively 
as an antidote to degenerate Calvinism, while 
Unitarianism advanced rapidly as contro- 
versy with orthodoxy increased. Our own 
age differs only in degree from these his- 
toric conflicts, for similar struggles are still 
to be won. Contemporary liberalism is at- 
tacked on many fronts. Critics (John Ben- 
nett for instance) have announced, “The 
most important fact about contemporary 
American theology is the disintegration of 
Liberalism,” and in his book Realistic The- 
ology, Walter Horton added, “Disintegra- 
tion is not too strong a word. The defeat of 
the liberals is becoming a rout.” 

Prevailing orthodox opinion today is now 
so powerful that liberalism is in danger of 
becoming impotent from its lack of unity. 
No further neutrality of religious liberalism 
is available for Unitarians, Universalists and 
others who are committed realistically to the 
search for freedom and the essential worth 
and dignity of human personality. Unless 
liberals are willing to create a united front 
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to counteract the present resurgence of re- 
ligious authoritarism, it is possible that our 
contemporary world will be dominated by 
forces sympathetic to the destruction of or- 
ganized liberal religion. Some form of bind- 
ing unity must be accomplished for the 
preservation and promotion of our historic 
destinies. 


Question: Why have Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists not yet achieved some form of 
binding unity? 


ANSWER: For half a century these two de- 
nominations have entered into recriprocal 
relationships and friendly overtures which 
demonstrate a growing compatibility of ideas 
and convictions. (At the same time a sense 
of new responsibility has emerged which 


‘seeks to coordinate our common religious 


aims.) These relationships range all the way 
from resolutions passed at annual meetings, 
conveying greetings to each other, and the 
establishing of joint commissions charged 
with further study on such questions, “to 
look into the practicality of uniting these two 
communions for the common good,” to the 
present proposed plan for Federal Union 
between Unitarians, Universalists and other 
liberals. Such ventures have been intro- 
duced with regularity into official channels, 
illustrating the hope of developing some na- 
tional cohesiveness between these two com- 
paratively small, but by no means insignif- 
icant denominations. This historic will for 
unity was expressed by membership in the 
National Council of Religious Liberals, par- 
ticipation in the Free Church Fellowship, 
and the establishment of a Joint Advisory 
Commission to supervise existing cooperative 
projects between the two denominations. 

Many reasons can be documented to ex- 
plain the lack of any official unity. In gen- 
eral, the writer believes the following causes 
to be responsible for the slow progress to- 
ward unity: 


1. Some plans attempted had no real pro- 
gram of union. The National Council of 
Religious Liberals was an association formed 
by voluntary participation without any 
power or purpose save good fellowship. 


2. Some denominational officials, mem- 
bers of commissions, as well as laymen and 
ministers retarded the growth of unity by 
lack of enthusiasm and personal conviction. 


8. The. growth and development of sepa- 
rate denominational programs were offered 
as a substitute for the need of unity with 
other liberals. 


4. Vested interests, reflected by institu- 
tional power, often took: precedence over re- 
ligious and social aims. 


5. Institutional differences in the operation 
of the American Unitarian Association= and 
the Universalist Church of America were 
regarded as irreconcilable. 

6. Local congregations were not given an 

opportunity to express their will in approv- 
ing or rejecting any clear, well formulated 
plan for unity. 
7. No definite educational program by 
which members of each denomination could 
become acquainted with the histories and 
purposes of each other was advanced. 

These difficulties have been constant irri- 
tations in the progress of further cooperation 
between our two denominations. Yet it is 
tremendously important to understand and 
not underestimate, the present mood, which 
for the first time has now become articulate 
within our fellowships. Notable achieve- 
ments have occurred offering new possibili- 
ties for cooperation within the framework of 
the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America. 


QUESTION: What is our grass roots move- 
ment? 


ANSWER: Our grass roots movement records 
accomplishment originating from a sense of 
need and fellowship. Whenever Unitarians 
and Universalists have recognized common 
objectives, we have witnessed a growth of 
mutual understanding. 

During these fifty years, we have planted 
and nurtured a grass roots movement based 
upon the accomplishments of an energetic, 
liberal faith, In the face of each new ven- 
ture for denominational unity, the constant 
refrain, “unity will come when a grass roots 
movement is firmly established in the denom- 
inations,” has been uttered with a singular 
note of prophecy. Today, this movement 
illustrates the compatibility between our two 
denominations. We have spread the grass 
roots method among our separate churches, 
ministerial associations, regional and state 
organizations, until we have achieved a new 
direction based upon association with our 
natural allies. Ms, 


In an essay entitled “Cooperating With 


Other Liberal Religious Groups,” Dr. Clinton 


: 


Lee Scott writes, “Jacob Burckhardt in his 
classic essay on cultural history makes the 
point that when a group desiring its free- 
dom detaches itself, it cuts itself from the 
only means by which freedom can be won, 
association with the community.” 

Unity at the grass roots suggests the real- 
istic advancement of all similar freedoms we 
share at the level of community life. This 
community association is illustrated in the 
Western Conference by regular meetings of 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers; in New 
England by the four-week teacher training 
institute sponsored jointly by the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association and the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention. Internationally it is symbolized 
by the joint relationship of our Unitarian 
and Universalist Service Committees; na- 
tionally by an increased number of minis- 
ters holding reciprocal fellowship in both de- 
nominations. Denominationally significance 
of community association is demonstrated by 
the joint social action and international reli- 
gious fellowship committees of the American 
Unitarian Youth and the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, and at the heart of this move- 
ment stands the successful Unitarian- Uni- 
versalist Church in Detroit, Michigan, and 
fifteen others in various communities across 
the land. 

Within our denominations, community 
association is available at every level by our 
effort, from the program of the smallest vil- 
lage church to a possible regional or na- 
tional conference or assembly. Every area 
in which liberal religion shares responsibility 
is the justification for the growth of the 
grass roots movement based upon unifica- 
tion with our natural allies. 


QuEsTION: Have our denominations accepted 
our grass roots movement? 


ANSWER: Quite naturally, the grass roots 
movement has spilled over into adminis- 
trative and service functions of our denomi- 
nations and affiliated organizations. Com- 
missions from both denominations edited and 
printed Hymns of the Spirit which has had 
a larger sale and use than any other hymn 
book published by either group: the 
“Beacon Curriculum Series” is recommended 
by our respective departments of education; 
successful summer institutes are integrated 
by using capable instructors of each denomi- 
nation: outstanding in success as a joint 
enterprise, was the Pacific-Southwest Insti- 
tute at Camp Seeley, California, where more 
than 297 Unitarians and Universalists advo- 
cated a permanent institute for religious 
liberals: united youth conferences, planned 
by the American Unitarian Youth and the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, were held 
at Star Island and Murray Grove; students 
epare for our ministeries at Tufts, Mead- 
ville, St. Lawrence, Harvard and Starr King: 
our national youth fellowships are planning 
hold a joint annual meeting in 1951. 
These projects are now so firmly fixed 
within our denominational patterns that it is 
but a question of time when larger unity will 
eflect this greater strength. These accom- 
hments are symptomatic of the liberal 
rch defined by Edwin Buchrer. “A 
church is not a society to perpetuate 
s, either ancient or modern; it is 
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Number of 


favorable 
votes needed 
Churches to 
holding Number of make 51% 
Annual churches 
Meetings voting 
in Oct.- favorably 
November for Fed- 
eral Union 
35 prior to 
Dec. 4, 1949. 


(Including some 
special meeting 
votes.) 


Indianapolis 
Milford, N. H. 
Detroit 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Providence, First 
Germantown, Pa. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Van Nuys, Cal. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Beverly, Chicago 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Brooklyn Willow Pl. 
Sharon, Mass. 

Geneseo, Ill. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Roxbury, Mass. 

Littleton, N. H. 
Stoneham, Mass. 16% 
Fitchburg, Mass. in 
Pittsburgh, First 
Jackson, Mich. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

North Easton, Mass. 


First 


Only one church listed a non-unanimous vote, 1°° 
opposed to 85% for. 30 of the 31 churches tabu- 
lated, list 100% favorable vote without dissent. 


rather a free fellowship for the furtherance 
of a living and growing faith.” 


Question: Is Federal Union compatible with 
this grass roots movement? 


ANSWER: The resolution calling for Federal 
Union between Unitarians and Universalists 
is the first step toward the adoption of an 
official binding unity by which our churches 
may accept the responsibility of adding to 
the grass roots tradition. Whether or not 
one is convinced that Federal Union be- 
tween Unitarians and Universalists is desir- 
able, one must recognize that even as the 
grass roots movement originated in orderly 
democratic procedure, representing the will 
of local groups to discover new meaning for 
their liberalism, so this same procedure is 
basic to the meaning of Federal Union. At 
no other time in our history has such a 
frank recognition been given to this objec- 
tive. The resolution pertaining to Federal 
Union will be tested by the will of local 
congregations. Federal Union is not a plan 
superimposed upon our churches, nor can 
it be adopted by local boards of trustees. Its 
genius and its strength must be felt by local 
congregations who hold. the power for its 
success or failure. 


question: What is Federal Union as pro- 
posed in the present resolution? 


ANswerR: A joint commission of Unitarians 
and Universalists agreed “after joint study 
and deliberation, that no insuperable ob- 
stacles to union can be discovered.” The 
entire text by the Joint Resolution was 


adopted uanimously by the general confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist General Assembly, 
meeting respectively at Portland, Oregon, in 
August, and Rochester, New York, in Oc- 
tober of 1949. The commission defines Fed- 
eral Union as follows, “Development of a 
specific plan for Federal Union of free 
churches: if by May Ist, 1950, 51 percent 
of the constituent churches of the American 
Unitarian Churches and, if by June Ist, 
1950,+ 51 per cent of the constituent 
churches of the Universalist Church of 
America shall have voted to consider the 
possibility of Federal Union, we recommend 
to each denomination that each provide for 
appointment of a representative commission 
on church union of seven members which 
shall in cooperation with the officers of 
both organizations and all affiliated organ- 
izations: (a.) Develop a comprehensive plan 
for the Federal Union of all administrative 
and service agencies and all affiliated organ- 
izations above the level of the parish 
churches: (b.) Develop a comprehensive ed- 
ucational program toward this end on all 
levels including the parish churches; 
(c.) Submit this plan and _ program 
to the General Conference of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America at their re- 
spective meetings in 1951 or as soon there- 
after as possible.” 

The writer believes that by the use of 
the definition stated in (a), a logical func- 
tional unity of the denominations will result 
and add to the grass roots movement already 
accomplished. It is important, however, to 
recognize that no plan for Federal Union 
has yet been written or suggested. Only 
the procedure exists; the mandate of the 
people is required to make it possible. 


Question: What are the advantages we may 
expect from Federal Union? 


ANSWER: Many questions have been asked 
concerning the application of Federal Union 
to areas of service, administration and affi- 
liated organizations above the level of the 
parish churches. These areas will be af- 
fected very naturally by the introduction of 
such a program and the writer wishes to 
express his own convictions after several 
years of experience spent in creating a Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church. 


First: Federal Union is a workable plan be- 
cause it will implement the succesesful and 
natural pattern of community association al- 
ready achieved and documented from the 
growth of our grass roots movement. 


Second: Federal Union is an instrument for 
functional unity because it will achieve an 
united front for liberals in the extension of 
all administrative, service and organizational 
responsibility based upon ideas and ideals 
indigenous to each denomination. 


Third: Federal Union is a method by which 
liberal action can withstand and combat 
more effectively the present resurgence of 
religious authoritarianism. 

Fourth: Federal Union is a means by which 
our denominations can eliminate a duplica- 
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tion of effort, materials and time, which in- 
dividually we expend for the maintenance 
and advancement of our separate programs. 
Fifth: Federal Union is democratic, as the 
future of this plan is dependent for success 
upon the will of local congregations. 


Sixth: Federal Union or functional unity 


presupposes the emergence of a new kind” 


of sovereignty in our denominations, capable 
and willing to claim new enthusiasm and 
allegiance from the participating members 
of both liberal fellowships. 


Historians agree that the United States 
has achieved the finest example of Federal 
Union as a working concept, and we look 
to our own history to discover the principles 
involved. According to John Fiske, one of 
our greatest historians, Federal Union for our 
nation emerged by a series of great compro- 
mises which resulted in the development of 
natural strength. In his essay entitled 
“Federal Union” Fiske writes: “The first 
great compromise answered the initial diffi- 

culty of securing approximate equality of 
weight in the Federal Council between 
States of unequal size.” Proportional repre- 
sentation of our House of Representatives 
and two senators from each state answered 
this particular problem. If the size of the 
American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America was dispropor- 
tionate, this might mean the basis of a com- 
promise in our future plan of Federal 
Union, but because we approximate each 
other in numbers, such a compromise seems 
hardly essential for our use. 

Fiske continues; “The second great com- 
promise of the American Constitution is the 
series of arrangements by which sovereignty 
is divided between the States and the 
Federal Government.” Any progress we 
hope to make toward Federal Union must 
face the problem of sovereignty within our 
separate institutions if functional coopera- 
tion of “administration, service and affiliated 
organizations above the level of the parish 
churches” is to be worthwhile and utterly 
realistic. 

Federal Union for Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, and any other religious liberals, pre- 
supposes the emergence of a new and inde- 
pendent sovereignty which shall regulate the 
course of action for all agencies or services 
which unite. This is not to say that the 
present sovereignty of the American Unitar- 
jan Association and the Universalist Church 
of America will be violated or abrogated, 
but it is to believe that as our Federal 
Government developed a new and _ inde- 
pendent sovereignty relating to matters of 
common concern between the separate 
States, so does our prospective use of Fed- 
eral Union presuppose an ability and a will- 
ingness, on the part of officials and mem- 
bers alike, to direct and channel a new 
conception of sovereignty which shall re- 
late to all matters of our common concern 
—religious education, service, the ministry, 
public relations, church extension, youth 
work, adult education and publications. 

If, by Federal Union, we achieve a united 
program of religious education based upon 
the common convictions we share already, 
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will not our strength and effectiveness in- 
crease in new proportion? If, by Federal 
Union, we create a united program of liberal 
publishing, will not our voices be heard with 
greater clarity? If, by Federal Union, we 
succeed by joining together all traditions of 
state and regional’ responsibility, will we 
not advance the liberal spirit into every 
portion of this land? 


HALTING RACIAL VIOLENCE: When 
the most serious anti-Negro and anti-Semi- 
tic violence in Chicago since 1919 occurred 
in that city last November, the Chicago 
Unitarian Council and the Chicago Area of 
Liberal Ministers’ Association sponsored a 
meeting at the Abraham Lincoln’Center. The 
general title of the conference was “Halting 
Racial Violence in Chicago—the Unitarian- 
Universalist role.” The three-part program 
dealt with the facts; a program to prevent 
violence; and an address by Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of the First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, “The Unitarian-Universalist Con- 
cern with Racism—The Imperative.” Partic- 
ipating were Rev. Waitstill Sharp, Unitar- 
ian minister and director of the Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious Dis- 
crimination; William Ireland of the First 
Unitarian Church; and Stephen W. Luca- 
chewski of the Third Unitarian Church; Rev. 
Homer A. Jack, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston; Rev. Helgi Borgford 
of the Beverly Unitarian Fellowship; and 
Rev. Lewis McGee of the Free Religious 
Fellowship (Unitarian). 

GROWTH FIGURES: Church attendance 
averages have increased from 83 in Sept. to 
a current 155 in. the First Parish Church of 
Belmont, Mass. John Nicholls Booth, who 
has been interim minister of the church, has 
accepted a call to become the settled pastor. 
Mr. Booth is a panel member of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches (interdenomi- 
national) Radio Program, “Churchmen 
Weigh the News” over wnac, Boston. 


plans for 


PACIFIC COAST HIGHLIGHTS: When. 
moving that famous “most 
churchly barn in California” were stopped: 
by zoning authorities, the vAN Nuys. people 
turned to and built their own building; it. 
was used for.the first time in October... . 
SANTA MONICA has called Rev. Howard Mat- 
son to a full-time ministry, ending his shared- 
time service as Minister to Students in Los 
Angeles County; the ava budget slash ferced 
removal of support of the student program. 
THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY COUNCIL is under- 
taking to maintain it thru a short-term exper- 
imental arrangement with Mr. Martin Hall 
if they, the pcuc and the ava can provide 
the needed funds . . . . SACRAMENTO has 
bought a home adjoining the church building 
for its education program, its capacity is al- 
ready taxed . . . . EUGENE has repaired and 
redecorated its building this summer; its ex- 


-perimental use of recorded music for services 
‘has proved very successful... . VANCOUVER 


is reducing its clothing collection program 
to make space available in the Parish Hall 
for its growing week-day and Sunday pro- 
grams; automatic heat has been installed 
and other improvements in the building 
made in time for the celebration of its 40th 
Anniversary the first week-end in November 

. . BLAINE celebrated its 20th Anniversary 
during October . . . . SANTA cRUz has done 
a remodeling job on the first floor of Hackley 
Hall . . . . porTLanp is still receiving ex- 
travagant praise for the superb job it did 
for the General Conference . . . . TUCSON 
has found a more adequate place of meeting 
for services.and school in a public school 
building. ... 


THE WINNER: Rev. Philip M. Petursson, 
minister of the First Federated Church, 
Winnipeg (Unitarian) and Quill Lake Con- 
gregation, Wynyard (Unitarian) was re- 
cently re-elected as a member of the School 
Board in Winnipeg, according to a front 
page article in The Manitoba Common- 
wealth. 


Photographs of one 
of American Unita- 
rianism’s “greatest” — 
Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer—and of the 
old Framingham 
church, since de- 
stroyed by fire, were 
caught by the 
cameraman in the 
upper left and right 
hand corners of this 
photograph. The oc- 
casion of the photo- 
graph was the 
installation of Rev. 
Clyde D. Williams as 
minister of the First 
Church of Framing- 
ham, Mass. Left to 
right: Rev. Edward 


Ww. Hale, Congregational minister; Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn; Rev. 
Williams; Mrs. Williams; Dr. Palfrey Perkins and Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Clyde D. 
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TARR KING SCHOOL: With a newly ap- 
pointed Dean, a newly acquired dormitory- 
apartment, a newly purchased Dean’s Home 
and an enrollment of seven resident and 
two non-resident graduate students plus 
seven undergraduates studying under its 
supervision locally, the Starr King School for 
the Ministry in Berkeley has been enjoying 
a lively seminary type and individually cen- 
tered fall program. Rabbi William Stern 
of the Sinai Reformed Jewish Temple in 
Oakland has been conducting a seminar on 
“The Prophets of Israel.” Dean Bartlett 
reports: “Rabbi Stern comes to us as a 
goodwill gesture from the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society. Students testify that he has 
contributed an immense amount not merely 
to their understanding of the Old Testa- 
. ment but to the understanding they have 
and good wishes they entertain toward the 
Jewish people of today.” . Professor E. 
7. Rowell of the University ‘of California 
speech department has been conducting a 
seminar on “Sermon, Speech and Service 
Preparation.” Dean Bartlett reports: “Pro- 
fessor Rowell is a long time Unitarian and 
trustee of the school. Our students are 
extremely fortunate in learning how to give 

e many kinds of speeches and informal 
talks and readings which ministers are con- 
stantly called on to give.” . Dean Bart- 
ett himself is giving a seminar on “The 
‘Problems of Free Religion.” In addition, 
Dean Bartlett reports: “Field work pro- 
‘grams are being established in neighboring 
churches rapidly. The Oakland church is 
now exploring the possibility of a man 
working with Rev. Arnold Crompton. Three 
‘students are working the Berkeley church 
school under the supervision and_ training 
‘of Mrs. Marion Cope. The school expects 
to develop apprenticeship in other churches 
along the coast. . . .” The seminars come 
to an end on Jan. 12. 
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WEEK AFTER WEEK: Rev. Richard 
Henry, minister of the Tennessee Valley 
‘Unitarian Church, and the Unitarian pro- 

am in general, are called to the attention 
of the thousands of readers of the East 
Tennessee Labor News by a front page 
article, week after week. If Mr. Henry 


broadcasts a sermon over wNox, the news- 


: 


be held, a front page news story announces 
the fact; and when Mr. Henry was welcomed 
to the community in the first place, he was 
greeted not by other ministers, but by the 
esident of the Chamber of Commerce and 
e head of one of the labor unions—all of 
ch was duly recorded for the public rec- 
Here, for instance, is the final para- 
of a recent front page news 
“In. addition to the regular 
es, which are held at Christen- 
y Junior High School each Sunday at 11 
m., the Church holds a discussion meet- 
g on Thursday evenings at the ywca. The 
t of the meeting at this time is “Know 
+ Religious Neighbors’ and so far talks 
been made by the Episcopal, Presby- 
, Baptist, Buddhist, Hindu and Jewish 
s and religious leaders. The public 
ally invited to attend and participate 
these meetings.” 


a informs the public; if a Forum is to 
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The building pro- 
gram of the Unita- 
rian Church in 
Miami, Fla., has 
progressed to the 
point where the first 
wing has been com- 
pleted and is now 
operating in full use- 
fulness. Shown in 
the photograph is a 
recent service with 
173 persons attend- 
ing. Rev. Joseph 
Barth, the minister, 
hopes that within 
five years a com- 


pleted building will be ‘aie y and will be ey at about $175,000. 


BOSTON HUMANISTS EXPAND PRO- 
GRAM: With a steadily increasing member- 
ship, the Humanist Fellowship of Boston 
has been expanding its activities and is of- 
fering a varied program of Sunday afternoon 
inspirational meetings and evening “lecture- 
discussions” and forums for its winter sea- 
son. All these are held at the Boston 
ywca, 140 Clarendon Street. Forthcoming 
speakers include Harold R. Rafton, president 
of the Fellowship; Donald C. Whittemore, 
formerly an assistant in the department of 
philosophy at Harvard University; Ival Mc- 
Peak, formerly news editor of The Register 
and secretary of the Laymen’s League and 
now vice president of the Fellowship; Mrs. 
Linda Ravin; Lloyd Morain and Mrs. 
Morain. 

Two forums, one on “Pathways to Peace” 
will: have three speakers, presenting as 
many points of views, and the other on 
“Economics for the Good of Society” will 
feature a debate on “free enterprise” versus 
“democratic planning.” 

All meetings, as well as occasional informal 
group discussions held at the homes of 
members, are open to anyone interested. 
The Humanist Fellowship maintains a small 
circulating library and a supply of book- 
lets and leaflets on Humanism for free dis- 
tribution or at a nominal cost. The de- 
tailed winter program and other information 
on the Fellowship can be obtained by writ- 
ing the Humanist Fellowship of Boston, 53 
State Street, Room 625, Boston 9, Mass., 
or by telephoning the executive director, 
James V. Grasso, ALgonquin 4-6551. 


SUCCESSFUL MONEY-RAISING: Recent- 
ly the First Church in Belmont (Boston) 
put on a church fair which, in the course 
of a single, day, showed a final net profit 
of $1,564.37. This was accomplished by ex- 
cellent organization in a church, which, at 
last reports, had a legal membership of 220 
and is situated in a residential town contain- 
ing no factories and no industries, of which 
the total population is a little over 30,000. 
The Belmont church puts on this fair every 
fall and it is successful every year. This 
season’s chairmen were Mrs. Edward B. 
Witte and Mrs. Henry Swaebe. 


MIAMI PLANS AHEAD: Content to be 
second to no church in the denomination, 
the Miami Unitarian Church has already 
completed a major part of its expansion pro- 
gram with the completion of the first wing 
of the building. Rev. Joseph Barth says, 
“In the next five years of work here in 
Miami we should have built a church struc- 
ture and church institution which in mem- 
bership, life, physical assets and liberal di- 
rection would be on a par with the leading 
institutions in the denomination. . . . In gen- 
eral, congregations in the new building are 
from 25 percent to one-third larger than at 
the same time in the preceding two years.” 
The church has been taking in about 50 new 
members a year, a fact which is modestly 
referred to by Mr. Barth as “slow and steady 
gain.” He adds, “We are interesting univer- 
sity professors and students and now have 
established a college-center group.” In ad- 
dition to the regular church school, Miami 
is adding an experienced pre-kindergarten 
administrator; the Alliance is vitalized and 
very active; a social action group has been 
holding meetings which attracts about 100 
people. Mr. Barth also reports a much im- 
proved community attitude towards the 
Negro, toward which the Miami church has 
worked for years. A spirit of greater toler- 
ance is distinctly noticeable, he says, within 
the last ten years. The adult ‘education 
courses given by the church are attracting 
between 50 and 100 people one evening a 
week. {Besides all this, as any recipient of 
the Miami weekly newsletter knows, the 
church puts out one of the most individual 
bulletins in the denomination.—_News Ed.} 


GROWTH IN HARTFORD: In the Decem- 
ber newsletter of the Unitarian Church in 
Hartford, Ct., it was reported: “Of the total 
pledges and contributions at hand for this 
year, 40 percent are new. We have heard 
from all but 26 on last year’s list.” Using the 
year 1938-39 as having a value of 100, Rev. 
Payson Miller, the minister, has figured a 
graph for estimating income from the every- 
member canvass. This year, with four 
months to go, it is at its highest peak in the 
history of the church — 183. 
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‘Peoples’ democracy’ persecutes Unitarians; 
victims interviewed by AUY leader 


Mr. Sherover, a veteran of three years’ 
service with the Army Signal Corps, was 
vice-president of American Unitarian Youth 
in 1947-1948. He was the first chairman 
of the National Young Adult Council and 
currently is a member of the Youth Work 
Committee of the ava. During the past 
summer, he attended the International Reli- 
gious Fellowship—International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom meetings in Holland before going to 
Germany to visit the Hungarian Unitarian 
pps and the German Unitarian Youth 
(Deutsche Unitarische Jugend). 


The road to Arbing was narrow and the 
August air which embraced it was cold and 
wet. The battered old truck bumped along 
the dirt road from town for about 25 or 30 
minutes. The Rev. Zoltan Nagy, leader of 
the Hungarian Unitarians in Germany, was 
up front giving directions to the driver. I 
was back on the floor of the truck with two 
or three men from the camp, and we chatted 
in broken English and German about the 
coming German elections, the increasing dif- 
ficulty of finding work, and of the Promised 
Land—America. 


Suddenly the truck lurched around a par- 
ticularly vicious bend and pulled into a 
court between two rows of wooden shacks. 
I was in Arbing, the Hungarian pp camp 
in Southeastern Bavaria, which, to use a 
polite word, “houses” some of the Unitarian 
families—refugees from the “peoples’ democ- 
racy” in Hungary. 

Mr. Nagy, with whom I previously had 
spent a week going over the various cases 
for the Unitarian Service Committee, intro- 
duced me to the Unitarians there. Being the 
first American Unitarian these people had 
seen, they were quite excited. The most 
generous hospitality, within the limits of 
their means, was extended to us. 


We visited several families, saw their liv- 
ing arrangements, heard their stories, the 
reasons why they had left their homes, their 
fears and uncertainties, and their hopes for 
building a new future for themselves and 
their children in a strange but free land. 
One father, who had just received word that 
he and his family would soon go to a mid- 
Western American farm, eagerly fired ques- 
tion after question about the particular re- 
gion to which he was headed. It was good 
to tell him what I could about the place 
with which he had already identified him- 
self in eager and intelligent anticipation. 

It started to rain, and upon my inquiry, 
the intricate system for leading the water 
which leaked through the ceiling out through 
the wall was explained to me. Before it 
got dark, we went to the only empty room 
in the camp for a service which Mr. Nagy 
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led on each of his visits. Although it was 
conducted in Hungarian, of which I knew 
nothing, one could feel a strong bond with 
fellow-Unitarians participating in this com- 
munal service, in a dismal isolated camp in 
an alien land, which had been home with- 
out really being home for over four years. 

Arbing was a shock. The physical plant, 
the unpainted shacks which no self-respect- 
ing American farmer would use for his ani- 
mals, were divided into cubicles or rooms 
with one to each family. The one room 
served the purpose of living room, dining 
room, bedroom, kitchen and nursery. These 
rooms had been “home” to the occupants 
for several years. Yet, living in these condi- 
tions, these people maintained their pride 
and self-respect, kept clean, avoided dis- 
ease, raised their children and worried about 
their education. One’s profound respect for 
these persons was strengthened by, and in 
turn strengthened Unitarian faith in the es- 
sential goodness of men. 


During the several days I spent with Mr. 
Nagy at his Unitarian Mission which was 
headquarters to all the Unitarian pp’s scat- 
tered about Germany, meeting with them in 
Nuremburg, in Munich, in Austria, I learned 
many things about the Unitarians from Hun- 
gary. 

The group could roughly be divided into 
two parts: those who were brought into Ger- 
many by the Nazis as forced labor and who 
had no intention of running from one ty- 
ranny only to fall into another after their 
liberation; and, those who left Hungary of 
their own accord when it became apparent 
that their country was to be transformed in- 
to a “peoples’ democracy.” 

They came from all social and economic 
strata—professionals, farmers, businessmen, 
workers, artists. They are people who ex- 
changed their homes, neighbors and friends 


The Rev. Zoltan Nagy, leader of the 
Hungarian Unitarian DPs in Germany. 


for an uncertain future in a foreign land 
rather than succumb to a new tyranny, 

It is not strange that Unitarians should 
have been among the thousands of refugees 
who left Hungary. Unitarians have always 
been proud of the freedom which is a basic 
article of the faith. Unitarians have been 
persecuted by the new regime; their publi- 
cations have been suppressed; their bishop, 
Miklos Jozan, was the first Hungarian 
church leader to be the victim of a political 
murder. It is not strange that Unitarians 
have left Hungary and continue to do so. 

The Unitarians in the pp camps have 
placed conscience above comfort and prin- 
ciple above collaboration. Unitarians, like 
many other groups, were not satisfied to 
simply exist on the mo (International Ref- 
ugee Organization) dole and wait for some- 
one to do something for them. Unitarian 
pps are scattered over all of Germany be- 
cause virtually all of them left the camps to 
take what jobs were open to them. Even 
those who stayed in the camps went out to 
work on neighboring farms, in the villages, 
in American military installations—wherever 
employment in the ruined German economy 
could be found. In accordance with the 
Unitarian spirit they did not ask for charity; 
they merely wanted the opportunity to help 
themselves. 


The tragedy of it is that all military instal- 
lations in which most found employment, 
are now being closed down; because of the 
large mass of unemployment in Germany, no 
foreigners are permitted to work in the Ger- 
man economy. Not being able to move 
back into the now reduced number of pp 
camps, they are caught betwixt and between. 
Those who do not wish to be public charges, 
those who do not want charity, those who 
try to maintain themselves as self-respecting 
men, now find themselves in greatest need. 

The few of college age who were able to 
find jobs near a university devoted their free 
time to continuing their education. Two 
young Unitarians stand out in particular 
in this regard:. Sandor Zoltan and Ivan 
Varga who became the leaders of the Hunga- 
rian students’ organization and who are do- 
ing an excellent job of bringing together 
students of many nationalities and religious 
faiths in the Munich area, in order to co- 
operatively achieve better mutual under- 
standing and allay the multitude of preju- 
dices which divide men who should be 
united. 

Mr. Nagy, himself a young minister, has 
performed a herculean task in maintaining 
active contact with the scattered Unitarian 
refugees, in acting as a liaison between them 
and the Unitarian Service Committee, in 
boosting their morale, in securing emer- 
gency aid from other agencies, in keeping 
the usc office in the United States fully in- 
formed, and in distributing the food and 
clothing which is being sent to the neediest 
cases. 

Anyone concerned with the pp question 
partakes in a certain numerology. Hovering 
above all discussions and all problems is the 
magic number—205,000. Whether one talks 
with the refugees themselves, with American 
Military Government officials, or others, the 
ominous number is there in the foreground 
of all thought and talk. 


This number—205,000-is the quota per- 
mitted by the present pp immigration law. 
The quota is almost filled and time is rapidly 
running out. 

Most of the Unitarians in Germany already 
have been moved to new homes in the 
United States, South America or Australia. 
Approximately 30 families and individuals 
eligible for settlement in the United States 
remain. It is important that we take im- 
mediate steps to bring these people to 
America and give them the chance to build 
new lives for themselves and their children. 
Our Unitarian Service Committee’s casework 
department is working on immigration and 
can cooperate effectively in settling the 
most suitable persons in any given com- 
munity. The sponsors are not expected to 
support or provide an unwanted dole for the 
new immigrant. All they have to do is to 
secure a position and housing for him—to 
help him help himself. 

Because of limited time, I only saw those 
who were eligible to come to the States 
under our present laws. The deadline set 
by present legislation is that the individual 
must have come into Western Germany or 
Austria prior to December 22, 1945. Wher- 
ever one goes, however, one learns of more 
and more people who are crossing the border 
every week. Unitarians are among these; 
many of them come from Transylvania, the 
site of the oldest Unitarian churches in ex- 
istence. Crossing the border means walk- 
ing from Transylvania across Hungary and 
ag the Russian zone of Germany or Aus- 

As would be expected, many tales of 
Seas! superhuman heroism and endurance 
are told of these people. 

The mo is rapidly moving toward liquid- 
ation. Unless the present pp Law is ex- 
tended in terms of the size of the immigra- 
tion quota and the dates of eligibility, a 
large number of persons from Hungary and 
\ other Eastern countries who have managed 


to escape from this new tryanny will be 
stranded in European countries unable to 
Bes for their own. Welfare agencies of other 
D faiths are doing an excellent job in bringing 
those eligible for migration to new homes, 
and in helping the others to achieve some 
measure of rehabilitation on free soil. We, 
asa body, can hardly do less. Our own 
faith and values, if we take them seriously, 
should impel us to do even more. 

The first task, of course, is to secure 
housing and employment assurances for 
those Unitarians eligible to come to the 
United States. To do this, we have little 
tin e. In addition, the Service Committee 
must be provided with adequate funds to 
e for those waiting to come but who 
no longer permitted to work in the 
ovel Biietencd German economy, and _ to 
work out a satisfactory program for those 
who came, and are coming, too late for emi- 
g1 ation to the United States. If Congress 

ecides to extend the pp Law, we will have 
y chance to provide sanctuary for them 
here in America. If not, our Service Com- 
tee will be faced with the complicated 
roblem of resettling these 
ns elsewhere. 

I met and talked with these people in 

did not seem very strange. 
e kind of people of which the 
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Section of the camp at Arbing where 
some of the Hungarian Unitarian DPs 
“live.” 


best in America has been made: people, 
who placed principles first and personal con- 
venience second; people who had the char- 
acter and basic honesty which made unbear- 
able living under a political system they 
couldn’t respect; people of various callings 
who became one in their complete rejection 
of a social system which they found to be 
wrong. 

I felt at home among them; they are our 
sort of people—the human raw material that 
has welded our people into a nation. 

Because they are this sort of people we 
will see our responsibility to them. We want 
such people in America—people who have 
made real sacrifice for the faith in free- 
dom we hold. We cannot Jet them down 
because in so doing we will have let our- 
selves down. 


CORRECTION: The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee regrets that the Rey. Zoltan Nagy, 
leader of the Hungarian Unitarian pps in 
Germany, was inadvertently described in the 
November issue of The Christian Register 
as the son of a Hungarian bishop. 


CHILD GUIDANCE LEADER: Rev. 
Harold P. Marley, formerly minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Dayton, is now director 
of community services for the Community 
Child Guidance Centers of Chicago under 
the direction of Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs, the 
medical director, who is familiar to hun- 
dreds of Unitarians. Before undertaking the 
work, Mr. Marley took courses at North- 
western and Loyola in the field of psycho- 
logy. Mr. Marley reports: “In our four 
centers we get to the root of the trouble 
in emotionally disturbed children. This 
means changing the attitude of the mother 
and sometimes the school teacher. We 
have the cooperation of the psychologists in 
the school system who are increasingly dis- 
covering that they can do little because they 
cannot go into the home. Our West Side 
Center méets in the Third Unitarian Church, 
and there are many Unitarians active in our 
organization. To me, this work seems like 
practical religion applied in a fundamental 
area, and I am in the work heart and soul.” 


MINISTER HONORED: At the beginning 
of his 25th year as a Unitarian minister, Rev. 
Robert Raible of the First Unitarian Church 
in Dallas was honored in a town meeting 
atmosphere recently when the church held an 
open house, sponsored by the Fortnighters, 
the popular discussion group of the church. 
The church itself was celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. Al Meyer, Fortnighter presi- 
dent, cited his minister at follows: “For 
twenty-four years Bob Raible has given 
the best span of his life in the Unitarian 
service to Dallas citizens and institutions in 
the spirit of his oft-repeated statement, ‘It’s a 
thrilling experience to live and serve in Dal- 
las because here there’s so much to do!’” 
.... Visitors were taken on conducted tours 
of the new building, of which Dallas Uni- 
tarians are very proud. 


UNDERSTANDING UNITARIANISM: A 
series of lecture-forums held on five succes- 
sive Wednesday nights in the North Parish 
Church of North Andover Center, Mass., 
(Rev. Cornelis Heijn) recently presented the 
following speakers: Dr. Charles E. Park, 
author of Christianity (Beacon Press); Rev. 
Dan H. Fenn, director of the Department of 
the Ministry of the ava and minister of the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship; Dr. J. 
A. C. F, Auer, professor of church history in 
the Harvard Diviinty School and professor 
in the Tufts School of Religion; Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, director of the AUA Division of 
Education; and Rev. Duncan Howlett, min- 
ister of the First Church, Boston. 


Page-one news was made recently in 
Monroe, N.C., by one of the new Unita- 


rian Fellowship Units. The Monroe 
Enquirer announced: “Monroe's newest 
church, All Souls’ Chapel, a gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Ray Shute to the Monroe 
Unitarian Fellowship, was dedicated 
Sunday. . . . Outwardly the chapel re- 
sembles an early mission. . . . The dedi- 
cation services were in charge of Rev. 
Mr. Horace Westwood, v.v., of Charles- 
ton, S.C., assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
John H. Morgan, of Charlotte. Greetings 
from the American Unitarian Association 
were presented by Munroe Husbands, 
Boston, director of Fellowship Units.” 
Mr. Shute, mayor of Monroe, has con- 
tributed two articles in The Register 
recently. 
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THE TABLE GROANED, BUT THE DINERS DIDN’T—At the Saturday night banquet of the 
Germantown avy Conference, the table groaned under the weight of the sumptuous 
meal served to the delegates by women of the church, but the meal brought only 
delight to the delegates who are smiling all over themselves in approval. In the 
front row are: Anne Hersey, representing the Universalist Youth Fellowship, Paul 
Henniges, Director, avy, Mary Ellen Harrison, Germantown, conference chairman, 
Rev. Max Daskam, resident minister at Germantown, Mrs., Daskam, Charles Eddis, 
president, avy, and Nancy Heyroth, acting chairman, Middle Atlantic Federation 
of Liberal Youth, inaugurated during the conference. Charles Eddis gave the 
keynote address on Saturday morning, Paul Henniges led one of the three workshops 
which met morning and afternoon, and Bruce Dodd, immediately behind Mr. 
Henniges, spoke Saturday evening on his experiences last summer in Europe on a 
trip planned by avy and liberal religious groups abroad. 


*“New pattern” for AUY 


How does the modern Unitarian youth conference go? The answer, to judge 
from the conference of nine American Unitarian Youth groups held November 4-6, 
at Germantown, Penna., is that it goes with a tremendous amount of enthusiasm and 
energy and is cut to a new pattern. The new pattern is that the group stays the 
two nights of the conference at the church, in this case on cots borrowed from the 
Friends Service Committee, in contrast to the usual procedure of staying in the 
homes of church families. The purpose behind the plan (which Cincinnati claims 
to have originated) is to give the young people a chance to get better acquainted 
by keeping them all together and to provide more time for conference events, since 
time formerly spent traveling to and from the homes of hosts is eliminated. Also, 
people get to meetings on time! 


MARRIAGES: Miss Elizabeth McKinney, 
who for several years has been director of 
religious education at All Souls Church, 
New York City (Rev. Laurance I. Neale) 
was married this summer to Mr. Frank 
Schmiel of New Jersey. Her position at 
the church of All Souls has been taken by 
Mrs. Pangborn, formerly of Pawtucket, R. I. 


CHURCH 
Belmont, Mass. 
Boston, Second Church 
Buffalo, New York 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Dunkirk, New York 
Eastport and Machias, Maine 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Houston, Texas 
Littleton, Mass. 
INSTALLATIONS 


In a room ordinarily known as the church 
library, a number of girl AUYers bed 
down for the night after a long day of 
study, discussion, listening to speeches, 
participating in a stunt show and danc- 
ing. According to reports originating 
from reliable quarters, even the atmos- 
phere of a library wasn’t sufficient to 
bring quiet when the lights went out. 
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December 


4, 1949—Hug 
January 


November 13, 1949—Joseph Giunta, Chelmsford and Tyngsboro, Mass. — 
Weston, Natick, Mass. E 
8, 1950—Addison E. Steeves, Dedham, Mass. 


Youth Sunday set 


American Unitarian Youth is recommend- 
ing to all churches that January 29 be set 
aside as Youth Sunday. They further rec- 
ommend that if this date is not convenient, 
another date be selected, but that by all 
means Youth Sunday be celebrated in every 
Unitarian church in 1950. It is the usual 
custom on Youth Sunday for young people 
to participate in the morning church service 
and in many instances to give the address 
or addresses of the day. 


“Youth Sunday is the annual occasion 
which symbolizes the importance of young 
people to the life of the Unitarian Church,” 
according to the Rev. Paul Henniges, Di- 
rector of American Unitarian Youth. “We 
in avy believe that the future of liberal reli- 
gion depends upon its ability to gain the 


- enthusiastic loyalty of young people today. 
' An effective celebration of Youth Sunday 


will help a great deal toward that end by 
providing an opportunity for the youth to 
tell what the Unitarian church means to 
them and for them to learn that they have 
the understanding and support of the adults.” 


American Unitarian Youth intends to ob- 
serve Youth Sunday on the last Sunday in 
January for several years to come. Various 
dates have been tried in the past, but the 
January date seems to be the best one be- 
cause it is set aside as Youth Sunday by 
the United Christian Youth Movement and 
therefore conflicts with other observances 
are unlikely. Many avy groups are already 
busy making plans for the day. 


STATE PRESIDENT: New president of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches is the 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
minister of Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
The election prompted an editorial in Zions 
Herald, Boston Methodist weekly: “Mr. 
Greeley’s denomination is barred from the 
Federal Council of Churches because the 
Federal Council has not yet reached the point 
where it can rid itself of theological de- 
mands, but in Massachusetts the Unitarians 
are active participants in the State Council 
of Churches and Mr. Greeley has been one 
of the tireless workers for ecumenicity in 
this state . . . We are proud of the prot- 
estants of Massachusetts who by electing Mr. 
Greeley showed that they are more interested 
in Christianity than in theological differ- 
ences. 


Ministerial changes 


MINISTER CALLED 
John N. Booth 
Clayton B. Hale 
Herbert Hitchen 
Arthur Schoenfeldt 
W. Rupert Holloway 
Thomas Saunders ( Univ.) ae 
Clifton G. Hoffman 
Horace F, Westwood 

E. Palmer Clarke (student) 7 
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WINS AWARD; Rev. Edward Jay Manning, 
inister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Gardner, Mass., recently received the ninth 
‘cash award of the 1949 Freedom Foundation 
for contributions to the American way of life 
for his sermon entitled “What is a Min- 
ister?” In the sermon, according to an As- 
ciated Press dispatch, Mr. Manning, said, 
“No clergyman can advocate Communism 
and at the same time accept a salary from 
Christian capitalists.” Elaborate ceremonies 
were held at Valley Forge in connection 
with the presentations by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower of the cash awards and 
medals to the first and second place winners. 
All of the prize-winning papers are to be 
encased in a time capsule and buried for 
a period of 100 years, 
STAR ISLAND CLUB: A Star Island 1950 
Club has been formed among Shoalers “to 
bring us all together and make the season of 
1950 the best in Shoals history,” it was an- 
nounced lately by Rev. Lyman Rutledge, 
executive director of the Star Island Corpora- 
tion. He said that signatures of all mem- 
bers of the 1950 club would be preserved 
in Ye Greate Booke of Gosport, a volume 
8 feet high, 2 feet wide, and 5 inches thick. 
The volume is made by hand of materials 
that will last for many generations, Mr. 
Rutledge said, and added that this summer 
it would be taken to the Shoals, “and pre- 
served as a permanent record of the sea- 
son which marks the upturn of the century.” 
WIDE AUDIENCE: For the fifth time, 
VOICE OF AMERICA was broadcast by the 
First Church of Plymouth on Thanksgiving 
with Rev. George N. Marshall the speaker. 
In recent years these services have been 
translated into seventeen foreign languages 
which makes Mr. Marshall one of the most 
widely broadcast and translated radio 
preachers. Mr. Marshall also appeared on an 
NBc national hookup from the church 
Thanksgiving evening. 


Classified Advertising 


CHURCH — PULPIT, confirmation, baptismal, 
€aps and gowns. Prices to meet your pocketbook. 
Write for free catalog. Lindner 153-CH, West 33, 
New York. 


SESE 
Church Announcements 
_BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
URCH. opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
Lean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 


D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


nage UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES 

S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
.° Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
estwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
Open daily, SS a-m. vito. 5 Pa Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South 


G’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
kins, Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. 
.), Organist and Choirmaster. 


Sunday Serv- 


— ALL SOULS’ 
JR 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m 
ool of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
y 9 am. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples. 
c utive _ Director. 


news 


REACHING THE MASSES: Public speak- 
ing engagements at such famous auditoriums 
as Ford Hall Forum in Boston (where he 
will give an address on “Euthanasia” on 
the evening of Jan. 8) has become com- 
monplace to Dr. Charles Francis Potter, 
internationally famous author of The Story of 
Religion and founder of the First Humanist 
Society of New York. He is now attempting 
to reach the millions through national radio 
broadcasts on such subjects as “Folklore” 
and by contributing articles on comparative 
religion to mass circulation magazines. He 
is reaching about 5,000,000 girls between 
the ages of 18 and 25 in a “class” of com- 
parative religion conducted in True Con- 
fessions Magazine. Dr. Potter reports, “They 
read it more religiously than their parents 
read the Bible!” 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical preblems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
MISS DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, JR., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
318 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WALLACE W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Revised Standard Version 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Now available 
IN TWO NEW POCKET SIZES 


In addition to original edition. 


Many varieties of binding at usual 
low Bible Society prices. 


Send for full information. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


= (EXOM VANES 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL  ¢ 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOUDS Aue 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A College Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys 
Six forms (Grades 7 to 12) 


FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


A XOX. HASTINGS 
& C\ HOUSE 


Sad 
r ies) 
tsa aro Ted ¢, | formerly Talitha 
ai. ls, Cumi Home, is 
a charitable, 


non - sectarian 
home and hos- 
pital for the 


FounpeD 1836 
care of the illegitimately pregnant girl 


and her baby. Its aim is to offer guid- 
ance by professionally trained people in 
order that the future security of the 
mother and child may be assured. 


Superintendent, Miss Violet Pentleton 
Chief Obstetrician, Dr. Andrew D. Elia 


GOWN? 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for — 
\] RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
eS Embroideries - 
= Hangings - Communion 

Sets - Altar Brass Goods | 


Vestments 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


& 


Prins ce 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


The Oceanic Hotel at the Isles of Shoals 


“T have visited conferences all over the country this summer, and none of them 
compare with yours at Star Island,” said a guest in 1949. 
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“The most delightful and healthful climate in America,” said Dr. J. Ingersoll Bow- 


ditch in 1858. 
CONFERENCE CALENDAR for 1950 


June 24-July 1 A.U.Y. WEEK July 22-July 29 POST COLLEGE 
Chairman Miles Garrod Co-Chairmen Miss Gladys Winchester 
Colburn Road 31 Queensberry Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Boston 15, Mass. 


and Mr. George T. Brigham 
Fitchburg Turnpike 
Concord, Mass. 


July 1-July 8 ALL STAR FAMILY WEEK 
Co-Chairman Mr. and Mrs. Richard Case 
119 Chestnut Avenue 
Narberth, Penn. 


July 8-July 15 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Chairman Rey. J. Donald Johnston 
75 Washington Street 
Keene, New Hampshire 


July 15-July 22 WOMEN’S GENERAL 


ALLIANCE CONFERENCE ; 
Co-Chairmen Mrs. Danforth Lincoln Aug. 11-Aug. 13 CONGREGATIONAL 


LAYMEN’S WEEKEND 


July 29-Aug. 13 CONGREGATIONAL 
“The Vacation Conference” 
Chairman Rev. David N. Beach 

311 Temple Street 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


31 Canton Avenue 
Milton, Mass. 

and Mrs. Louis F. Billings 
23 Oxford Road 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Aug. 13-Aug. 22 CAMP FARTHEST OUT 
Chairman Rey. Daniel Bliss 
24 Maple Avenue 
July 22-July 29 GENERAL CONFERENCE Greenwich, Conn. 
WORLD ORDER 
Chairman Rev. Gerald FitzPatrick 
164 Main Street Aug. 22-Sept. 4 OPEN WEEK ie. 


Montpelier, Vermont name of Conference to be announced 


For particulars address Star Island Headquarters, 355 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts: 


